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American Agriculturist in German. 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published in 
both the English and German Languages. Both 
Editigns are of Uniform size, and contain, as 
nearly as possible, the same Articles and Illustra- 
tions, The German Edition is furnished at the 
_ Same rates as the English, singly or in clubs. 





January. 

Thou hold'st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 
Shortening his journey between morn and noon, 
And hurrying him impatient of his stay 
Down to the rosy west ; but kingly still, 
Compensating his joss with added hours 
Of social! converse and instructive ease, 
And gathering, at short notice, in one group, 
The family dispersed by daylight and its cares. 
I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know.—Cowregr. 

No theme in our English poetry is more fre- 
quently, or more charmingly handled than the 
fireside. It is the good old English fireside—the 
blazing brands of the farmer’s hearth that they 
sing. They lived before stoves were invented, 
or furnaces had usurped the place of fire in the 
farmer’s home. The liveliest imagination would 
find it difficult to throw any poetic charms around 
these dark, dumb heaters. Our fathers brought 
over the wood fire with them, and found here 
abundant aliment to feed it for two centuries. 
Most of the generation now passing off the stage 
remember it, among the happy visions of their 
childhood—the ample fire-place, the large back- 
log and its rider, the andirons or fire-dogs, long 
enough to accommodate a small sled load of 
wood, the big fore stick, and the blazing, sputter- 
ing billets behind, the circle of happy faces around 
the hearth, the dancing shadows on the wall. All 
these images come back to us, pictures of delight, 
as we gather around the Winter fireside. 

With multitudes it is only a relic of the past. 
The stove or furnace has closed up the fire-place, 
and the poetry of house-warming has gone. The 
fire has no longer a side to it, and we have no 
need to turn, first one side, and then the other to 
the blaze, to keep warm. The heat is made ubi- 
quitous in every corner of the room, and the only 
virele formed in the Winter evening, is around 





the center table, where all the household gather 
for their social enjoyments. The open wood fire 
still exists, but it is only in new settlements, or 
obscure places, that cast iron has not yet invaded. 


But all that was essential in the open fire place, 
is retained inits successor. The fire, though con- 
cealed, gives out its genial warmth, and becomes 
the rallying place for the household. What we 
have lost in the cheerful blaze, we have gained 
in lights. The tow wick candle, dim and smoky, 
has been succeeded by lamps of various pattern, 
fed by animal oils, coal oil, etc., diffusing a steady, 
brilliant light, turning the night into day, and 
making reading and domestic labor as pleasant as 
in the day-time. 

The fireside is one of the happy accidents, that 
has molded the character of the Anglo Saxon 
race. Thecheerless Winter has driven them 
into this retreat, and kept them under its influ- 
ence for at least six months of the year. The 
love of home, the strong passion for land 
upon which to build a home, and the virtues of 
domestic life, which mark the race, are traceable 
to the fireside. The children are kept longer and 
more immediately under the influence of their 
parents, and domestic enjoyments become more 
a necessity and a study for both parents and 
children. 

These bleak, cheerless days naturally turn our 
thoughts within, to home enjoyments and duties. 
There is a pleasure in the contrast between Sum- 
mer and Winter, each giving increasing zest to 
the other. We have now cold instead of heat, a 
mantle of virgin white, instead of the universal 
green, and rest instead of activity. Following 
the hint of the season, how shall we make the 
most of this in-door life? It should not be wast- 
ed, and become a season of mental inactivity. 

A great deal depends upon the surroundings of 
our domestic life, the place in which the family 
spends these Winter evenings. We are creatures 
of associaton and habit, and social and mental 
cultivation can not go on equally well in all 
places. Too many farmers live in the kitchen, so 
that the associations of their daily toil are never, 
for a moment, removed from their waking hours. 
If man were a brute, and had no other office in 
life than muscular labor, this arrangement would 
be good enough. But he has a spiritual nature, 
and other aims in life than the daily industries 
by which he gains his bread, and it is meet that 
he should have time and place for the cultivation 
of his mind and heart. 

Nothing but the stern necessities of poverty 
should force the farmer and his family to live 
in the same room where the cooking and domes- 
tic drudgery of the household are done. There 
should be a living room, away from the steam of 
ovens and the sights of pots and kettles, conse- 
crated to rest, to social enjoyment and mental 
cultivation. Let it be fitted up in the most com- 
fortable and tasteful style that the farmer’s 





means admit of. Let it be painted and papered, 
and carpeted, and furnished with a mirror and 
bookcase, and especially let it be well warmed 
and lighted. It should be made so cosy and at- 
tractive, that the boys shall have ne temptation 
to spend their evenings abroad. 

The ruin of many a youth begins in the want of 
such a room in the farmer’s home, or in the fact 
that it is never used. He is too parsimonious to 
afford fire and lights for his children, and they 
early form the habit of spending their evenings 
at the neighboring village, in the grog shop, or 
some place of vicious resort. Our children have 
social natures, and if we do not. provide enter- 
tainment for them at home, they will seek it 
abroad. The expenses of such a living room 
need not be large after it is once fitted up. But 
were it ten times what is necessary, it would be far 
more economical than vicious habits in children. 

Here, in this cheerful well furnished apartment, 
let parents and children gather for social enjoy- 
ment and cultivation, What can be more delight- 
ful than this family gathering, when the toils of 
the day are over? Here is one spot consecrated 
to rest, where the cares of the world do not in- 
vade his peace. Here the wife and mother 
reigns supreme, diffusing her own neatness, 
cheerfulness, and joy, through the family group. 
Here the farmer puts off his cowhide boots and 
working garb, and forgets the labors of the field 
in the tender assiduities of the husband and the 
father. Here he enjoys his manhood and citizen- 
ship as he reads the news of the day, or studies 
the science of his calligg. 

It is the privilege of every farmer to make his 
home the center of attraction to his household, a 
nursery not only of the bodies of his children, but 
of all those graces and virtues that adorn our hu- 
manity. It becomes us to remember, as we 
reach another landmark in our pilgrimage, the 
NEW Year, that the farm exists for the sake ofthe 
family, that manhood and womanhood are its no- 
blest products, the true aim of all its industries. 
We do not fulfill the end of our existence in mak- 
ing the soil better, and in stocking it with a bet- 
ter race of animals; we want to make our own 
race better, to bring in a higher style of manhood, 
with a fuller social development, and a more gen- 
erous mental culture upon the farm. Make the 
fireside what it ought to be, and we shall suffer 
no loss in the departure of the genial skies of 
Summer. We can welcome the chill breezes of 
Winter, its howling storms, its biting frosts, if it 
make our hearts warmer, our heads wiser, and 
fit us the better to discharge the daties of life. 


We double all the cares of life by pondering 
over them. We increase our troubles by griev- 
ing over them. A scratch becomes a wound, a 
slight an injury, a jest an insult, @ small peril a 
great danger, and a slight sickness often ends ,, 





in death, by the brooding fears of the invalid. 
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Calendar of Operations for January, 1860. 


—_—_9e—- 


{We note down sundry kinds of work tobe done during 
the month, not so much to afford instruction to practical 
mel, as to call to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often sug- 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted 
to the latitudes of 38° to 46° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South, by making due 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for 
the South, later for the North. 

This table will be much fuller, and more important 
during the planting season when there is a greater variety 
of work to be done. 


Expianations,—f indicates. the first ; m the middle ; 
and / the last of the month.—Doubling the letters thus: /f, 
or mm,or li, gives particular emphasis to the period indi- 
cated.—T wo ietters placed together, as /m or mi, signifies 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked ifm. indicates that it Is to be 
attended to from the first to the middie of the month.] 


Farm. 


This isthe season for the thought crop. The seed 
may be obtained from the past year’s experience of your- 
self and others, and books. and papers: will furnish a still 
wider choice. New thoughts are both capital and tools. 
Thinking men command success: Letthe home depart- 
ment receive due attention. Settle outstanding accounts 
and, as far as practicable, start square with the year. Im- 
prove the farm on paper. Lay drains and build walls 
with pen and ink, plant fields with pencil and ruler. Get 
the whole farin and its future operations by heart, and 
thus be ready forthe coming campaign. Then enlarge 
good farming into good “neighboring.” Start:the farmers’ 
club, urge forward neighborhood improvements, better 
roads, superior school-houses, and whatever the public 
need. These labors will fill the leisure of Winter pleas- 
urably and with profit. For other operations: the calen- 
dar,of last. month needs:but few additions. 

Barns and stables are, or should be in part, factories.for 
working up Summer produce into stock for the market 
and manure for the farm. Make the most of the raw ma- 
terial, Sufferno waste. Cut coarse fodder and mix with 
meal, shorts, etc. Save liquid manure by using muck, 
sawdust or other absorbents. See subsequent articles. 

Breeding Animals—Keep thriving, but do not overfeed. 
Good sheiter is humane and profitable. 

Cattle if half starved will eat almost anything, but pay 
fornothing. Feed regularly, giving-roote: with dry food. 
Give water at jeast three times aday. Keepthem warm, 
provide plenty of bedding. Use the card frequently. 
Break steers. Handle heifers to prepare them for milking. 

Cellars—Watch against frost. Cover exposed bins of 
roets.or apples with straw. Shut the cat in at night—rats 
will be frightened away if not caught. 

Corn—Shell for market. First, select the best for seed, 
if neglected until now. Grind and cook that fed to swine. 

Farmers’ Clubs should be established in every school 
district: Invite your neighbors to join. Two heads are 
better than one, and all the heads in a neighborhood set 
to thinking, will bring.out much of value. 

Fencing Stuff—Cut and prepare while the weather fa- 
vors. Make gates, and holeffor pin posts under cover, 
stormy days. 

Grain—Secure from dampness; expel rats and mice. 

Hemlock and Oak Bark—Market early that prepared 
for the tannery. 

Hemp and Flax—Break and prepare for market. 

Hogs—Keep them in comfortable pens. Supply with 
leaves, straw, dry muck, sawdust, etc., for bedding and 
manure. Clean out the pens.often. Give cooked food, 
and an occasional treat of barn sweepings, cut hay, etc., 
forachange. Turnin the male for Spring pigs, ff, if 
not already done 

Herses+ Treat them:as they deservey with. warm, light 
stables, plenty of. bedding, and a liberal allowance of 
grain, Give. carrots, frequently. Keep weil shod and 
sharpened, and blanketed when standing out. Handle 
and halter-break colts. 

Iee Heuses—Build' aboveground ‘convenient to the 
dwellings if not provided.. Seeure« asfull supply, of ice. 
Provide for. drainage anc ventilation. 

Implements—Repair broken and look fornew. Exam- 
ine advertisements and catalogues:of dealers’ Keep 
wood-work painted,’ and coat iron with tallow and resin 
to proteetfromrust Oil running gear of /horse powers, 
fanninggnills, etc. 

Lumber—Cut surplus forest growth for boards, posts, 
ties, cabinet work, etc., if it ‘can not be’done in Sep- 
tember, which is:preferable. Take out old trees and 
give the young growth a chance. 

Manure—Make it from every source ; stable, pen, privy, 
muck+bed, and kitchen-drain. In each of these are the 
elements of grain, grassyfat.cattle and swine,full pockets, 
and prosperity. 

Matketing produce is conveniently done at this season. 
Kaeep.an exe.on market reports. Séll when:a paying 
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price is offered. Be careful to have a full understanding 
in making contracts, and do a cash business as far as 
practicable. 

Plowing when the ground admits, benefits heavy soils ; 
the frost will crumble them. Insects and noxious weeds 
will also be destroyed. 

Poultry will pay in marketable currency for warm 
quarters, and good care. Feed with cooked grain, po- 
tatoes, and refuse meat, until they sing. Allow free ac- 
cess to water. Provide them with gravel, also pounded 
oyster shells or lime, and ashes to wallow in. 

Roads—Allow none to remain obstructed by snow drifts. 
Keep sluice ways and bridges in order, 

Salt all stock at least oncea week. A little oncut feed 
will give a relish, benefiting cattle and saving fodder. 

Sheep—Turn the buck with the ewes, ff. See article 
on page 12. Keep separate from other stock, allowing 
warm sheds for shelter. Give afew roots daily, and an 
allowance of grain to breeding ewes. 

Wood should. be secured, cut, and seasoned under 
shelter. Cut decaying and fallen trees. Provide a year’s 
supply in advance. ; 


Orchard and Nursery, 


Trees:are now taking their Winter rest, and need but 
little attention except to preserve them from injury by 
cattle browsing the tender shoots, or rubbing and barking 
the trunks. In Southern latitudes; grounds may be pre- 
pared and trees planted out. Where immediate effect is 
desired, large trees may be removed in Winter by digging 
them up with a large mass of frozen earth attached, and 
resetting in holes previously prepared : but a good, per- 
manent growth can not thus be secured. In a short time 
such trees Jose'vitality. It is betterto transplant younger 
trees and wait a few years. » 

Keep all standing water from the grounds by surface 
drains now, and by thorough underdraining as soon as the 
season will allow. 

Pruning at this season is not advisable. The wounds 
are liable to crack from hard frosts. In mild latitudes it 
may answer, but late Summer is better. 

Examine trunks and branches for caterpillar and other 
eggs, and clear off rough bark and scale. Protect against 
rabbits by tying thick tarred paper around the trunk. 
Heap up a mound of snow and trample it firm about the 
tree to keep off mice, especially near walls and hedges. 

Cions may be cut at any time when free from frost, and 
buried. in sand in the cellar for Spring use. 

Provide a full supply of implements, stakes, labels, tal- 
lies, etc., for another season. 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


The work ia this department will be mostly on paper 
this month, where new beds may be laid out and other 
improvements marked. Catalogues and other sources 
may be consulted for new varieties of seeds. In latitudes 
permitting.it, ground may receive preparation for early 
vegetables. 

Bean, Hop, and Grape vine poles, pea brush, etc., may 
now be secured while cutting the supply of fuel. 

Cold Frames—Ventilate when weather permits, and 
protect from severe cold with extra covering. A snow 
blanket will do them no harm. 

Cuttings of currants and gouseberries may still be made 
and the bushes pruned. 

Hot-Bed Frames and Sashes—Prepare all for ear'y use. 
Extra early vegetables may be sown in them, ll, but Feb- 
ruary is better for ordinary purposes. 

Mushrooms—Prepare boxes and keep from frost, and 
moderately moist, in the cellar or green-house 

Raspberries~Examine those covered last month, and 
replace the earth if washed away, 

Rhubarb for earliest use will be-much forwarded by 
covering with an open half barrel, filled with manure. 

Seeds—Test before buying a full supply. Examine 
those stored, and guard against mice. 

Trench or plow where needed ‘to lighten clayey spots, 
when-weather permits. 


Plower Garden and‘ Lawas 


Protect evergreens and other shrubbery from being 
broken by snow, or ice, Avslight jarring after a storm 
will usually be suffi¢ient. With the juniper and yew itis 
a good precaution to pass strong twine-around spirally to 
keep them compact. 

In Southern States, and wherever the ground can be 
worked, walks may be graded and hardy shrubs and de- 
ciduoustrees:planted. New walks and other improve- 
ments may be planned for. - 

Prepare label& and stakes for Spring use, tying them in 
neat packages to facilitate the operations of a busy season. 
Examine the flower pits and frames, and admit air every 
mild day, butkeep closely covered during. heavy frosts. 


At the South where there is little frost, trees and shrubs 





‘may be planted, layers and cuttings putin, grounds laid 


Itcovered with snow, leave it on for a Winter protection. { 


out and dug, or trenched, and hardy annuals and peren- 
nials sown. 


Green-Houses. 


The object of this department being preservation rather 
than growth, care will be necessary in regulating the 
temperature. If made too warm, the plants will be forced 
too rapidly, and as colder weather alternates with mild, 
will be subject to injury, without great pains. The heat 
may range from 35° to 45°. It should be sufficient to dry 
the air. 

This apartment should be kept scrupulously neat. Re- 
move decayed leaves, stalks, etc., fromthe pots, and stir 
the earth in them frequently. Sweep and dust the floors, 
and syringe the plants occasionally. 

Air should be admitted through the upper ventilators, 
but not in foggy or damp weather. When very cold the 
houses must be kept closed and covered with shutters or 
mats, removing them and ventilating on mild clear days. 

As the plants tend to grow toward the light, the pots 
should be turned occasionally. 

Bulbs—Water moderately, except for a rapid growth, 
and remove to the parlor or forcing- house those wanted 
for blooming. 

Insects—Check with tobacco smoke and soap-suds. 

Oranges, Lemons; Olc anders and Myrties beginning to 
grow, will need moderate waterings, and more light. Ex- 
amine the trunks for scale or other insects. 

Water moderately most of the plants in this collection. 
They require very little while in a state of rest. As they 
push into growth increase the quantity and give more 
frequently. Tepid water may be used to advantage, and 
it is better to apply it during the middle of the day. 


Hiot-EZouses and Conservatories. 


Sudden changes are most severely felt by rapidly grow- 
ing plants, and great watchfulness-will now be required 
to maintain steady heat. From 70° to 80° is most favor- 
able, varying according to the nature of the plangs, and 
the rapidity of forcing. Too high temperature at night is 
injurious, as plants are naturally accustomed to a decline 
of a few degrees during darkness. 

Air is in good part the life of plants, and should be fre- 
quently renewed for their us®. Admit‘it through the up- 
per ventilators to avoid acool draft, during the middle 
of the day and in clear weather. 

Azalias—Syringe and water more freely as they increase 
in growth and begin to bloom. 

Bulbs—Bring from the green-house as wanted for suc- 
cession of bloom. Change the water of those in glasses 
at least weekly. 

Calceolarias—Repot those needing it, and turn frequent- 
ly to secure upright growth. 

Camellias should now show a fine bloom. Water once 
or twice a week and syringe the foliage. Avoid wetting 
the flowers as this will hasten their decay. 

Carnations—Stake those in bloom, and water often. 
Shift these which are pot-bound. Put in cuttings for a 
Summer stock to bloom in the open grounds. 

Cinerarias will need especial watching as they are fa- 
vorites of the green fly. Tobacco fumes are the best an- 
tidote. Repotting will be necessary in many instances. 

Cuttings and Layers of many growing plants may now 
be made to advantage, especially of those kinds intended 
for bedding out in the Spring. 

Fuchsias--Select young vigorous plants, and prunetoa 
goodhead. Those decayed and unsightly, may be worked 
up for cuttings. Repot growing plants. 

Grapes, in the early houses are beginning. to color, or 
even ripening off. They require adryer atmosphere with 
very little water atthe root. Air freely. Later houses 
require more care. Some need pruning, thinning, syring- 
ing, and an application of sulphur to destroy the mildew 
according to the amount of forcing they have received. 

Insects—Prevention is better than cure. A moist at- 
mosphere, frequent washing and syringing of the foliage, 
hand picking, etc., are‘the best preventives. For a cure, 
use tobacco fumes for thrips and green+fly; soap and wa- 
ter for scale; and a-sponge-*or syringe and clear water for 
red spider. 

Peach Trees, Nectarines, Figs, ete.,in pots, should now 
be placed in a warm part of the house; repotting if neces- 
sary. With’ proper care, watering* occasionally with :li- 
quid manure; they wil! fruitduring the datter part of June: 

Petunias, Verbenas, Pelargeniums, etc.— Plant cuttings 
and layer for an increase ofstock: A large: number will 
be wanted for massing in the Spring. 

Pines—T hese begin'to-show fruit. A high temperature 
is needed, say, 80° to 85°. Water each week: 

Potting—Many plants need an early shift to pots of a 
larger size, and cuttings inserted last month’ are now 
ready to pot off. Have a heap of potting-oil at all’ times 
in readiness where it will not freeze: 

Seeds of many out-door annualsmay mow be sown for 
early planting in the borders as soon as made up in the 
Spring. 
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Shutters—Have in readiness and use during snow 
storms and when very cold or windy. It is not best to 
leave them off at night unless the weather is quite mild. 

Water—Examine the pots and apply water when the 
soil becomes partially dry. Syringe frequently, but avoid 
excess. More water will always be needed as rapidity 
of growth increases. The water should always be soft, 
and taken from a tank or cistern in the house itself. 


Apiary in January. 


Plenty of air is as necessary for bees in Winter as in 
Summer. Without care the passages may be clused by 
rain freezing on the outside, or moisture condensing from 
the inside, and the bees be smothered. Dead bees and 
filth falling from the combs sometimes obstruct the en- 
trance. Turn back the hive occasionally, and clear away 
all litter and frost. It is not necessary to dig out hives 
that may be covered by drifting snow....During mild 
weather, unless there be new fallen snow on the ground, 
it is well to allow the bees to fly ; but on days only warm 
enough to tempt a few to issue, shade the hive to discour- 
age them. In very cold weather the heat of the sun is 
needed upon them....Continue to guard against depreda- 
tions from rats and mice,especially with those stored in the 
house. These latter, shouid be kept dark and as quiet as 
possible. The offensive effluvia from dead bees may be 
removed by sprinkling air-slaked lime upon the floor of 
the room. 
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Descriptive Notes upon the Seeds 
Distributed to eur Subscribers. 


—_————— 


Explanation.—For list of Seeds, see page 26. The fol- 
lowing notes are designed not only to describe the seeds, 
but also to indicate the modeofculture. This list should 
be preseryed. Other fuller articles on various plants will 
appear from time to time, and also hints as to the time of 
planting, etc., in the monthly Calendar of Operations. 
The missing numbers in our seed list are those of seeds 
dropped, in some instances because supposed to be suffi- 
ciently disseminated, and in others because having been 
generally tried, they have not proved worthy of further 
introduction. A portion of the seeds offered this year, are 
quite common in seme parts of the country, but we offer 
them for the benefit of those who have not yet had them, 
and especially for numerous subscribers who live in the 
Western States and Territories remote from convenient 
access to seeds of any kind. Our packages are necessa- 
nly small; in some cases they are put up with 
reference to the little weight that can go under postage 
stamps, and in others, because of the great cost of choice 
seeds. Very many of our flower seeds for example, cost 
us four, five, and six dollars the pound, and several of 
them mucli more than this, even when bought at the lowest 
wholesale prices in Europe, and imported by us duty free. 
Most of these seeds are annuals, and the product of the 
first year will furnish'an abundant yield of seed for the 
future. Generally, the small packages of flower seeds 
will supply all the plants required in an ordinary flower 
bed or garden, if sown and cultivated with moderate care. 


Field Seeds. 


No. 2. Improvep Kine Puitie Corn.—Described 
particularly last month. A heavy browfi corn, maturing 
early ; larger than the older King Philip, but not quite so 
early. Specially adapted to short seasons, or late planting. 

No. 3 Srowe..i’s Sweet Corn.—A large growing va- 
riety, long in maturing, and hence called “‘ Evergreen.” 
Difficult to obtain ripened or pure seeds ; much of it being 
nipped by frost ; and a large portion of that in the coun- 
try being impure, from hybridization. Valuabie for size 
both of ear and stalk, and from the length of time it may 
be gathered for cooking. : 

No. 6. Asncrort’s SwepisH TuRnip. 

No. 7. Rrver’s Swepisn Srussie Turner. 

No. 70. Warrs’s Lonpvoen Purple-top Sweptsu Turnip. 

These are improved varieties of the ruta-baga, yielding 
well and of good quality ; and maturing early, and hence 
may be sown late, say in June or even in July. 

No. 94. CrystaL Fiint, or Hominy Corn.—Described 
in an article last month. A beautiful, large growing, pro- 
ductive corn. Kernel white, or almost transparent flint, 
‘beautiful for meal or hominy. Requires the ordinary 
corn season, and plenty of rooin. 


No. 98° Lone Rep MancEL WurzEL.—A_ good beet for 
feeding and fair only, for cooking. Requires early plant- 
ing, andthe same culture as ordinary beets, but needs 
niore room, as they grow to a large size. 

No. 101. Improvep Lona Oranct Carror.—This is 
an improved variety of the well ‘known Orange Carrot, 
cultivated by the Society of Friends at Pawtucket, R. I, 
it requires the usual culture of common carrots. 





Vegetable or Garden Seeds. 


No, 8 Dantet O’Rourke PeEa.—See page 18. 
No. 9. CHampion oF ENGLAND PEa.—See page 18. 


No. 11. Kont Rasi—‘‘ A turnip out of ground ;” re- 
sembles a round turnip growing on a short cabbage stalk, 
with a dozen or so of long-stemmed cabbage leaves grow- 
ing from different parts of the bulb. Cooked when green, 
the same as turnips, it is tender, sweet and better than 
a turnip or cabbage. If left to mature it becomes hard 
and tough. Cultivated the sameascabbages. It matures 
earlier, however, and when not for early use may be sown 
in the open ground in May. Sow at several intervals for 
successive use during the Summer. We have never known 
it to fail of growing good heads or bulbs, and recommend 
its general culture. Cook when the bulbs are not larger 
than tea cups if you would have it in its best state. Those 
who have left it to harden before cooking, do not know its 
value. 

No. 13. EnrieLp Market CasBaGe.—A small quick 
growing very fine early cabbage. With us no early cab- 
bage has equaled this. It was first introduced from Eng- 
land by us three years since. 

No. 15. Mammotu CasBBaGEe Lerruce.—Its character 
is sufficiently indicated by itsname. One of the best va- 
rieties we have known. 

No. 17. Rep Strap Lear Turnip.—The most rapid 
growing turnip we have, and of very fair quality. Ma- 
tures early for Spring and Summer use; and may be 
planted later than any other, and yet mature. 

No. 21. Winter Cuerry (Physalis viscosa).—Sow 
in open ground at any time, the earlier the better, though 
the seeds may not come until May or June. For 
early use a few of the seeds may be started Jike cabbage 
seed, in a green-house, or hot-bed, or in boxes, or bits of 
turf. It bears transplanting well. The fruit matures 
early, and when lemon is added to give it a little tartness, 
is excellent for Sauce, and pies. Isa substitute for fruit 
in newer countries. The green fruit makes good pickles. 
The ripened fruit keeps all Winter—hence its name. 
Fruit about the size of cherries; drops oft when ripe. 
Plants grow spreading, and twoto four feet high; re- 
quires 2 to 3 feet square for each plant. We have plenty 
ofseed of our own raising.—Physalis alkekengi is another 
variety bearing a larger and more acid fruit, and would be 
far preferable, but it does not mature in this latitude, un- 
less started early in the green-house, and not always then. 
Of this variety we have n litte seed for Souther sub- 
scribers specially desiring it. 

No. 55. WuiTE Giope Onton.—A new variety intro- 
duced by ustwo years since. Large, white, globular, 
good flavored. We had many good reports from it during 
the past year. 

No. 57. EuGEntE Pea.—See article on page 18. 

No. 58. NapoLeon Pza.—See page 18. 

No. 63. Lonpon Particutar Lone Scar.er Rapvisu. 

No, 64. Extra Rep Rounp Turnip RapisH. 

Both of these were introduced by us two years ago 
and they have given very good satisfaction. They were 
the best of several kinds tried last season. Sow early in 
Spring, and at intervals for a succession. They mature 
quickly. 

No. 71. Lona Wnuite Frencn Tvurnir.—A_ large, 
white, sweet turnip, good for garden culture for table use, 
or for field culture for feeding. We know of no turnip 
equal to it for the table, and for long keeping. In two or 
three localities it did not do well the past season, owing 
to the weather, or soil, or manure, but the general reports 
are decidedly in its favor. May be sown for table use at 
any time up to June; and for a general crop and Winter 
keeping from the middle of June to middle of July or 
later. J, 

No. 72. BrussELs Sprouts (Imported).—This belongs 
to the cabbage tribe, and is cultivated similarly. It bears 
on each stalk anumber of little cabbage-heads, hardly the 
size of a hen’s egg. These are cooked like cabbage, and 
are Considered a delicate, excellent vegetable. 

No. 74. Sotip Waite CELEry.—This is the best vari- 
ety cultivated here. For Summer use sow in the hot-bed 
in Winter; and in the open ground in Spring, for Falland 
Winter use. A special chapter on its culture will be 
needed by the inexperienced. 

No. 76. Sxmiman’s Nurtep MuskMELON. 

No. 77. Mountarn SweET WATERMELON, 

These are the most popular varieties for family use. 
We have tried others the past year, but found none ex- 
celling them. The seed is now pretty well diffused, and 
is only offered to meet the wants of those unable to get it 
of dealers. Plant when danger of frost is passed, or be- 
fore by using boxes of earth, or sods, as will be referred to 
in due time. 

95. Hupparp SquasH.—This was illustrated and de- 
scribed in last volume, page 8&3. It isa good squash for 





Winter and Spring use, and may be cooked also as a late 
Summer squash. We did not succeed in getting a very 
good yield, or large specimens, but several neighbors 
had good success and like it very well. We shall plant 
again, and offer the seed to those desiring it. ; 

No. 99. Princk ALBERT PEA.—We have not tried this, 
but several subscribers who have done so recommend it 
very highly, and we place it in our general list. Grows 
2} to 4 feet high, according to soil, and matures very 
early. 

No. 100, Earty Carz Broccour.—A variety of cabbage 
somewhat resembling cauliflower, though less delicate. 
Sow early in May, on rich ground in the open garden. 
Cover lightly, and water a few times ,if dry, until the 
plants appear. Transplant in July in rows two feet apart, 
twenty inches in the row, and cultivate like cabbage. 
Cut the heads before they open. 

No. 102.—Mammotu Lecuorn Squasn.—This was de- 
scribed at length in Vol. 18, p. 327. It was recently in- 
troduced from Leghorn, Italy, is very large and of fine 
quality for the table. Wesaw a number of specimens 
growing last Summer which weighed from 75 lbs. to 100 
Ibs. each. This was of course on good soil. Wesecured 
all the seed from 4,500 lbs. of the squashes, but although 
large in size they contain but a small number of seeds. 
We have scarcely ten pounds in all. Asthere are many 
applicants it will not be possible to send more than 3 or 
4 seeds to each and probably very many asking for them 
can not be supplied at all this season. 

No. 103. Sac is too well known to require description. 
The seed is distributed for supplying subscribers in newly 
settled districts where even common seeds are sometimes 
obtained with ¢cifficulty. 

No. 104. Tuyme.—A common aromatic herb sent like 
Nos. 103 and 105, for convenience of remote subscribers. 

No. 105. Cuttt Rep Perrer.—For seasoning, pickles, 
etc. Sow thinly, half an inch deep in a pan in the house, 
or a hot-bed in March or April, and transplant in Mayor 
June, a foot a part, in rows eighteen inches distant. 
Transplant when three or four inches high, hoe frequent- 
ly, and earth up the stems, 

No. 106. SwrzT MarsoramM.—A popular -pot-herb, sow 
early in April, cover very lightly in rows ten inches apart, 
and when up, thin to too inches in the row. Cut the 
plants when first blooming and dry them in the shade, 


No. 107. Grant Asparacus.—This has been brought to 
superior size by continued good culture. Sow early in 
Spring, in drills one and-a-half inches deep, and eighteen 
inches apart, on well manured ground. Keep free from 
weeds during the Summer. In October cover the bed 
with litter to protect the roots from frost. The rootsmay 
be transplanted when one year old, into beds prepared by 
deep trenching and heavy manuring. Further directions 
for its culture given from time'to time. 


No. 108.—Mammorn Pumpxin.—We have not culti- 
vated this variety, but obtained the seed from a reliable 
source, where it was pronounced superior. 

No. 109.—MammotH Rep Tomato.—Recommended ‘to 
us as of large size if well grown, and ofexcellent quality. 


Flower, Fruit, and Ornamental Seeds. 


No. 23—MienoneTre (Reseda odorata). A fragrant 
annual, with moderate claims to beauty of flower, but a 
favorite for its perfume. Of easy culture ; grows on 
almost any soil; blooms profusely until killed by frost; 
sow May Ist, to June 15th. 


No. 25—Nasturtiums (Trop@olum majus). A semi- 
creeping annual, often trained on a trellis or allowed to 
run over rocks or walls. Bears a profusion of flowers. 
The mixed seed we distribute giving yellow and crimson 
colors; is doubly valuable, as it yields beautiful flowers, 
and its seed capsules picked green make an excellent 
spicy pickle, 

No. 27—Cockscoms (Celosia cristata). A pretty well 
known plant, named from its corymb or head which in 
some varieties resembles a cock’s comb. This is made 
up of an infinite number of minute scarlet flowers. We 
have seed of a variety which produces a cone-shaped 
head, of a splendid deep crimson color. (The seed cost 
us $24 per tb.) It is often grown in pots, but florishes 
well in the open ground; continues long in bloom ; sow 
in Spring; grows 2 to 3} feet high. 


No. 29—Dovus.eE Bausams (Impatiens balsamina). Cal- 
led also “Garden Ladies’ Slipper”, in distinction from the 
wild Ladies’ Slipper. They are sometimes called “‘Touch- 
me-not”, as the seed capsules, or pods suddenly-burst 
when touched. We send out several varieties of seeds 
mixed, to give a diversity of color in the flowers, 
which range from pure white, lilac, pink, rose, ‘and a 
blending of these colors, The double flowers are very 
pretty, but it is difficult to preserve them double, as they 
are prone to return to their naturalsingle state, [he 
balsams are annuals ; grow 1% to 2 feet high ; branching’ 
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when not too thickly planted; easily grown on every 

variety of soi] ; usually sow themselves, but seed of double 

flowers should be cultivated for propagation. 

No. 3)—Tasset Firower (Cacalia coccinea). This is 
most appropriately nained, as the flower 18 a perfect 
“tasse]” with ecariet fringe. We have admired it as much 
as any flower grown in our garden. It has been culled 
“Venus’ Paint Brush”. Sow in the Spring; it usually 
blooms from July until killed by frost ; hight, 1 to 1} leet. 

No. 31—CuineskE Pinx (Dianthus Chinensis). Dianthus 
signifies ‘Flower of God”, and embraces the Sweet Wil- 
jiam,Carnation and garden or common Pink. They are 
mostly perennial, or biennial like the Chinese variety. 
This is a pretty flower, though without the fragrance of 
several of the species. ‘Though biennial it blooms some- 
what the first year. The flowers range froin the richly 
colored crimson, with edgings of pink, lilac, and other 
shades, to pure white with a center of dark red, nearly 
approaching a black color; even in the largest collections 
it is almost impossible to find two flowers alike. They 
continue to bloom for sevéra! months in succession. 
Sow in Spring. 

No. 32—Sp.enpip Portutaca, Mixep (Portulaca splen- 
dens, lutea, alba, elegans, etc.) A bed of either of the 
above, or of the whole combined makes a fine show. We 
send out mixed seeds. The portulaca is a trailing plant 
of only a few inches in hight. On rich soil a single plant 
wili cover a circle of one foot in diameter. They are 
usually grown too thickly. Colors white, red, yellow, 
scarlet and crimson, sometimes blended in the same 
flower. They are very hardy annuals blooming the entire 
season and leaving ample seed in the ground for a crop 
the next year. Sowin Spring, or evenin Autumn. 

No.33—Cypress VINE (Quamoclit vulgaris). Thisis the 
finest hardy annual climber of the flower garden. There are 
two colors, white and scarlet, the latter being much the 
prettier. Sew when the ground is warm and dry, pre- 
viously soaking the Seed for twenty-four hours, or it 
will vegetate shyly. See description and illustration of 
a cheep, pretty Cypress Vine trellis on page 339, Vol. 
XVII. 

Nos. 34and 35—Cuinesk anp GERMAN ABsTERS (Aster 
Chinensis), are so near alike that one description will 
suffice for both. Skillful German florists have simply 
improved the Chinese varieties. Some of them are very 
double or fully quilled, and rank among the prettiest 
flowers of the garden. Sown in the early Spring, they 
come into bloom in August and September, and continue 
until severe frost. They are among the latest flowers of 
the garden. Color white, red, yellow, and intervening 
shades. 

No. 38—Swset WIti14M (Dianthus barbatus), belongs 
to the same family as Chinese Pink. It is one of the 
choicest perennials blooming the second year from seed, 
and se on through a long series of years. The great 
variety of colors, often combined in the same cluster, the 
delightful fragrance and richness of its bloom render 
the Sweet William»a universal favorite which no garden 
should fail to have. 

No. 40—Escuo.rzia (Californica) or California Poppy. 
A hardy and very showy annual from California and 
Oregon. It is trailing in habit, seldom growing more 
than a footin hight. The flowers are bright yellow, and 
continue in bloom for a longtime. A bed of them in 
full bloom almost dazzles the eye with their brillancy. 
(See illustration and cescription in Vol. XVILI., p. 339.) 

No. 42—Foxa.ove, (Digitalis alba, purpurea, lanata, 
etc). A perennial of marked beauty. Some of the species 
are little more than biennials, dying out every few years. 
It grows from two to four feet in hight, and produces 
tubular flowers along its spire-like spike. Many of the 
flowers are flinely mottled in appearance, and vary in 
color from pure white to lilac, pink, red and yellow. It 
is in bloom most of the season, and may be propagated 
from seed or divisions of the root. It yields the medicine 
digitalis. The secd we send out will be a raixture, of 
the finest varieties. 

No. 47—Mornino Giory (Convolvulus major and minor). 
An annual climber too well known to require much de- 
scription. They florish in almost any position, and when 
allowed full freedom, extend along a fence or up a trellis 
eight to ten or more feet. They open very early in the 
morning—whence the name—and close when the hot 
sun comes out. They are white, blue, purple, and various 
intermediate tints. Sow at any time in Spring and Fall. 
Where once raised there is little danger of losing the 
seed. We send out two varieties of seed mixed, the C. 
major and the C. minor. The minor grows more dwarf- 
ish and branching, spreading out over a bed. It bears 
blue and yellow flowers, which continue in bloom later 
in the day than the major. 

No. 49.—Canpy-Turt (Iberis umbellata, amara, etc.) A 
good plant for sowing in masses. It is dwarfish, with 
flowers of various shades from pure white to purple. It 











may be sown in Spring or Autumn. It seeds itself in 
Autumn, and blooms the next season, six incl.es to one 
foot from the ground, in small clusters 

No. 50.—Scuizantuus (humilis, pinnatus, etc.). A 
pretty class of plants, blooming from August to October. 
The colors vary through several shades in which yellow 
and purple predominate. They grow about two fect 
high, and are annuals well suited to garden or pot cul- 
ture. Sow in Spring. 

No. 51—Drummonp’s Parox (Phlox Drummondii). This 
is one of the Phlox family, worthy a place in every col- 
lection of flowers. It is very hardy and finely adapted 
for massing. Flowers of white, pink, scarlet, crimson, 
and purple with the intermediate tints. A showy spreade 
ing plant of near one foot high. Sow in Spring. 

No. 78—AGERATUM MExicanuM, or blue-flowered Ag- 
eratum. A rather tender annual of Mexican origin, but 
flourishes well on a warm border, when sown about the 
middle of May. Some varieties are of a very pale blue, 
nearly approaching to white. They may be taken up 
before frosts, and transferred to the house in pots, where 
they form fine Winter blooming plants. 

No. 80—YELLow HawkweEeEp (Hieracium mutabilis). 
This was introduced into our garden last season for the 
first time, and gave much satisfaction. A description 
hereafter. 

No. 81—Canarzy Binp FLower (Tropeolum peregri- 
num.) This is an annual of the same family as the Nas- 
turtium ; a fine climber, with pretty little canary colored 
blossoms, which, when opening, have a fancied resem- 
blance to a bird. Sow on light soil about the middle of 
May.» It requires a trellis to run upon. (Seed scarce 
and very costly—may soon runout. Those sending for 
this should name a substitute to be sent in case we have 
no more seed.) 

No. 82—THuNBERGIA alata, alba, aurantiaca, etc.) 
This fine climber wis illustrated on Page 339 of Volume 
XVII. 


No. 83—Snap Dracon (Antirrhinum majus).—A curi- 
ous flower, which when pressed, somewhat resembles an 
animals mouth. Sow in Spring. 

No. 84—Arrican Maricoip (Tagetes erecta). A showy 
annual, with flowers of large size, and rich colors of 
orange, yellow, and purple. Sow any time in May, and 
they will flower in profusion from July until frost 

No. 85— Gar.iarpta (picta and bicolor). Often called 
“Painted Gaillardia.” It ig usually classed asa perennial, 
but, when sown early, say May first, on a warm soil, flow- 
ers the first season. It will not bear the Winter without 
some protection. Flowers large, crimson and yellow, 
borne on stalks one to two feet in hight, and of a showy 
appearance. 

No. &6.—Mixep Evpnonsia (Euphorbia variegata). An 
elegant flowerfrom Missouri, blooming late in the season. 
Sow the latter part of April or early in May, on a warm 
soil. It is an annual. Some of the species are tender 
Green-house plants. 

No. 87,—GoLpEN Congopsts (Coreopsis tinctoria, atro- 
purpurea, eic.) A well known hardy annual with genuine 
claims to beauty. The tinctoria is the most common, 
with its bright ye'low flowers having a dark center. It 
blooms profusely in June and July, and stands one and 
a half to three feet in hight. 


No. 89—CorTrTon Piant(Gossypium herbaceum, arboreum, 
barbadense, etc.) The common varieties of the South are 
arboreum or Sea Island, known as ‘‘ Long staple ;” her- 
baceum or “Short staple,” called in commerce Upland 
cotton ; and barbadense, or Mexican. The seeds we send 
out are Sea Island (arboreum), and Upland (herbaceum), 
mixed. The Seed of the Upland variety is covered with 
down; the Sea Island is smooth and glossy. They are 
easely separated and we therefore mix thetwo. This 
plant flowers in warm locations at the north, and is quite 
ornamental. Sow as soon as frosts are over and ground 
warm. 

No. 90—Norway Spruce (Abies ercelsa). Seeds of this 
and the following variety are only kept by a few extensive 
seedsmen ; consequently they are difficult for people in 
the country to obtain. Every one admires this stately and 
very pretty evergreen tree growing from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty feet in hight. Sow the first of 
May, on moist but well drained sandy loam, or still better 
in boxes, covering slightly and partially shading. Water 
occasionally, but if too wet they will damp off. There 
is little danger aftertwo years old, when they may be 
transplanted to the garden or nursery. It is much better 
to get the young trees wherever they are accessible at the 
nurseries, as they usually are, and quite cheaply. 

No. 91.—Arnok Vit& American (Thuja occidentalis), 
This is too well known to need much description ; forms 
a beautiful evergreen shrub or small tree, whether planted 
singly or in rows for a hedge. It is sometimes found 
50 feet in hight. Treat as the Norway Spruce, save that 
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‘it may be sown in the Fall as well as Spring. Boxes of 
light loam with an admixture of sand and muck farnish 
the best soil. It it-better, to get this at the nurseries, as 
noted under No. 90. 


No. 110. New Rocneiie BLackBErry.—Full directions 
for cultivation were given in last Volume (Pages 147, 
276, 339). They will grow true to kind with few exep- 
tions, and superior varieties may, perhaps, chance to be 
produced from seed. Sow early in Spring, keep free from 
weeds, and transplant to rows 8 feet apart the following 
year. 

No. lil. Castor Om Piranr.—Sce page 19. 


No. 112. Broap Lzeavep Lavuret—A low growing 
Evergreen, somewhat resembling the Rhododendron. It 
has beautiful showy blossoms, and bright, broad leaves. 
Should be sown in rather light soil, mixed with leaf mold. 
Willi be more fully described hereafter. 


No, 113. Douste SunFLowER (Helianthus anauas).— 
This variety has its entire disk covered with the ligulate 
petals like those in the ray of the common sort. Grows 
much like the ordinary sunflower, say seven to ten 
feet in hight, with large spreading leaves. Is an annual, 
to be planted in early Spring, or it is sure to come up 
voluntarily where any seed dropped the previous season. 
Succeeds on any fair soil, and needs thinning to single 
stalks 2 feet apart to develop fully. 


No. 114. Mixep Petuntas (Petunia in var,).—These are 
showy annuals, or even perennials in warm climates and 
are made partially soin northern green-houses. Plants 
of semi-creeping habits, flowering profusely from early 
Summer, until cut down by frost. Flowers tubular, of 
various hues, from pure white to lilac and purple. Sow 
in early Spring in open ground, or in a hot-bed if practi- 
cable, to forward the period of bloom. Thin to one foot 
apart, oreven more on rich soil. Choice varieties nay 
be taken up and potted onthe approach of frosts and will 
bloom through the Winter, in the parlor. 


No. 115. Dovste Hottyuock (A/thaa rosea) —A 
showy perennial of easy culture, perfectly hardy, and de- 
sirable in every collection. It grows 6 to 8 feet high and 
flowers successively upon a tall spike continuing in 
bloom for a long time. Sow ona common garden soil, 
the last of April, or early in May, and thin to 18 inches 
apart. It will not bloom until the second season, and 
sometimes dies after flowering a few times, unless the 
roots are divided. 


No. 116. Meuryine Brivg, or Sweet Scaprous (Scabi- 
osa atropurpurea) —A perfectly hardy and showy annual, 
of two feet in hight, flowering from July until cut down 
by frost. The flowers are of different colors, ranging 
from lilac to purple, and nearly black. Sow early in 
May, aid thin out to 8 or 10 inches. 

No. 117. Douste Wattrrowsr (Cheiranthus cheiri).— 
So called from cheir, the hand, and anthos, flower, the 
blossoms resembling the fingers; varies from yellow to 
violet in color. A perennial requiring some protection in 
Winter. 

No. 118. Bee Larkspur (Delphinium elatum).—A showy 
and hardy perennial from Siberia. Its blue flowers are 
borne on spikes from 4to6 feet high. Sow in May and 
subsequently thin to three feet apart, as each root throws 
up many stalks. It does not bloom the first season. 


No. 119. Mrxgp CurysantHEMUNS (Chrysanthemum 
coronaria).—These were figured and described on pages 
52 and 340 of last volume. Hardy perennials, usually 
propagated from cuttings or divisions of the roots, but 
grow readily from seed and flower the second season. 
They are too well known to need further description, 
blooming as they do so profusely from September, until 
killed by the hard Winter freezings. New seedlings 
of value may be expected from the seed. 

No. 120. Crematis Virginicum, called also Virgin’s 
Bower.—A native perennial climber of strong habit, at- 
taching itself by its petioles, and growing 15 to 20 feet in 
hight. Flowers white, of only medium beauty—its fruit, 
or seed vessels being the most attractive. It forms an 
ornamental covering for an arbor, or lattice work. Sow 
in early Spring. Most of its foliage is killed by Winter, 
but springs up anew from the root. 

No. 121. Trumpgr Flower (Bignonia radicans).—One 
ofthe best climbers, with gay bell-shaped flowers of yel- 
lowish scarlet color, blooming in clusters from July to 
October. It is a woody perennial, and does best when 
laid down and slightly covered in Winter. Propagated 
either from seeds or cuttings. 


No. 122. Mrxzp CantTersury BELLS (Campanula medi- 
um).—Fine biennials with showy bell-shaped flowers, of 
white, lilac, blue, and intermediate colors, flowering the 
second season from seed, on spikes 2 to 3 feet high. Sow 
in early Spring and transpiant or thin out in the Fall, to 
one foot apart. They will sometimes live 3 or 4 years. 


No, 123. Gutra (Nivalis).—A delicate snow white an 
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nual ofone foot in hight. Its finely divided leaves give ig 
an attractive appearance. Sow early in May. 

No. 124. Wuirtavia (Grandiflora).—One of the very 
best annuals, recently introduced from California. It 
flowered with us July Ist (just 5 weeks from sowing) and 
continued in bloom until the middle of September. It 
grows about one foot high and may be thinned to 6 inch- 
es apart. Flowers blue and bell-shaped, like the Campan- 
ula. 

No. 125. Stanpinea Cypruss (Ipomopsis elegans), some- 
times classed with the Gilia family. A very pretty bien- 
nial, not perfectly hardy, with finely divided leaves, 
somewhat resembling the climbing cypress. Flowers 
tubular, of scarlet, and variegated colors, borne on aspike 
2 to 3 feet and even more, in hight. Continues in bloom 
several months. Sow in Spring, and slightly protect dur- 
ing the Winter. 

No. 126. Loya-tusgep CenTRANTHUS (Centranthus ma- 
crosiphon).—A deiicate but hardy annual, little cultivated 
in this country, but quite desirable. Grows 10 to 12 inch- 
es ; high its fascicled flowers, borne in close clusters re- 
sembling the Sweet William, and continuing their fresh- 
ness until killed by frosts. Sow inearly Spring and thin 
to 6 inches distant. 





Advertising Information—Gratis....VII. 
a 
(Continued from page 355—Vol. XVIII.) 

We have investigated several advertisements since our 
last issue, and have receivell a large number of circu- 
lars, etc., from subscribers to whom they have been sent. 
Among these are lottery schemes by the score ; vile 
sheets called Medical Journals; complaints of loss of 
money sent to‘‘ Dr. Brown” of Jersey City ; offers of 
“Microscopes for 25c.”, consisting of a piece of sheet 
lead, painted black, and having a bit of glass in a hole in 
the center, got up at a cost of perhaps a penny a piece, and 
not worth a farthing ; positive assurances of teaching how 
to turn baser metals into gold, all for a dollar; bogus of- 
fers of agencies for sewing machines; bogus gift enter- 
prises, etc.,etc. Some of these will be described more 
fully hereafter, together with new things coming up. We 
have now only room for 

(No. 26.] 

“Firry Metuops or Maxine Money.—A competence 
secured for $1.00!’ Such is the heading of a sheet refer- 
red toin our last, which we obtained by sending $1 through 
a friend. This sheet contains some fifty so-called reci- 
pes, and by referring to sundry letters we find that in re- 
ality we have here in one Jot almost all the wonderful, 
or wonderfully puffed recipes, that have been advertised 
over the country at various prices from 25 cents to $5 
each. One of them has been advertised by some party, 
and then some other party has got hold of it, and he has 
advertised the same thing under another name at anoth- 
erplace. Few of these recipes are valuable, and such as 
are, are found in chemical or other scientifit books. Our 
readers will therefore understand that they probably have 
here about all the wonderful money-making recipes and 
schemes that they have seen or will see advertised in 
newspapers or private circulars—no matter what name 
or description may be applied. 

A preliminary note saysthat ‘in commencing the man- 
ufacture of any of the recipes embraced in these instruc- 
tions it will be necessary to einploy agents to travel and 
sell. By so doing, from $5 to $10 per day and upward can 
be realized, etc.” Yes, if your agents can find green- 
horns enovghto buy. Well here are the wonderful reci- 
pes, the * fifty ways to make money.” [We print them, not 
on account of value, but to give our readers the whole 
gist of what is offered by the scores of advertisers.} 

No. 1. To Maxs Fire -Proor Paint.—Take a sufti- 
cient quantity of water for use ; add as much potash as 
ean be dissolved therein. When the water will dissolve 
no more potash, stir into the solution first, a quantity of 
flour paste, of the consistency of painter’s size ; second, a 
sufficiency of pure clay to render it ofthe consistency of 
cream. Apply with a painter’s brush. The above will 
admit of any coloring you please. 

{Remark.—A bad beginning ; what will keep the paint 
from washing off, even if it were fire-proof, as it would be 
if enough clay were added.—Ep.] 

2. Premium Brack Writtne Inx.—Take 2 oz. extract 
log wood: 1 gal. soft water; boil slightly, or simmer in an 
iron vessel 15 minutes; dissulve in a little hot water 24 
grains Bichromate of Potash; 12 grains Prussiate of 
Potash ; and stirinto the liquid a few mimutes while over 
the fire ; take off, and when settled, strain it twice through 
common muslin or sheeting cloth. The above Ink is a 
jet black from the first, flows beautifully from the pen, 
and 15 so Mdelible that even Oxalic Acid will not re- 


move it from paper, and costs, when made in large quan- 
tities, only four cents per gallon. 


[Remark.—This recipe has been sold by advertisers, 
thousands of times at from 50c. to $1. It may be good } 


3. Macio Copying Paper.—To make black paper, 
lampblack mixed with cold lard; Red paper, Venetian 





Red mixed with lard ; Green paper, Chrome Green mixed 


with lard ; Blue paper, Prussian Blue, mixed with lard. 
The above ingredients to be mixed to the consistency of 
thick paste, and to be appiied to the paper with a rag. 
Then take a flannel rag and rub till all color ceases 
coming off. Cut your sheets 4 inches wide, and 6 inches 
Jong: put 4 sheets together, one of each color, and sell for 
25 cents per package. The first cost will not be over 3 
cents.—Directions for Writing:—Lay down your paper 
upon which you wish tw write ; then lay on the copying 
paper, and over this lay any scrap of paper you choose ; 
then take any hard pointed substance and write as you 
would with a pen, 

(Remark.— A “greasy affair”—but we believe as good 
as the ‘‘ copying papers” usually sold at the price named.) 


4. A Pure ViGEeTaBLe Satvg.—One pound lard ; 407. 
Rosin, and 10 ounces elder bark. Boil these overa slow 
fire for about half an hour, then strain and put into small 
bottles, which sell for a shilling each. 

(Remark.—What is the salve good for? A mixture 
of one ounce of lard to about two ounces of resin makes a 
semi-liquid salve which is excellent for putting upon tools 
and all metallic surfaces to keep them from rusting. The 
above, however, is a safer “ vegetable salve ” than many 
others sold in the country, and we should not greatly re- 
gret its general introduction, only for the “ shillings” 
people would pay for an article of doubtful utility, and 
costing next to nothing to make.) 


5. Patent Gotp anp SILVER COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR. 
—Take | ounce Nitrate of Silver, pure crystals, and 1 
quart pure rain water. Add together, shake well, and it 
is fit for use. To be put up in drachm vials, and sold for 
25 cts. per vial. 

[Remark.—This has also been sold largely and ata high 
price, but we can beat it. Your Nitrate of Silver would 
cost $1.25 per ounce, and much more if absolutely pure 
crystals. Buta whole pound of Nitric acid costs buta 
few cents, andis far better for detecting base metals. 
Moreover, counterfeit coins are now so generally galvan- 
ized over, that the nitrate tests are of little value.] 


6. ART oF Patntine on GLass.—The only difference 
between ordinary painting, and painting on glass, is, that 
in the latter all transparent colors are used, instead of 
opaque ones and the colors being ground up with turpen- 
tine and varnish instead of oil. In painting upon glass, 
it is necessary, occasionally, to place the picture between 
the artist and the light, to enable the artist to see the ef- 
fect, the light having the property of casting a yellowish 
tinge upon all colors so exposed. This art is easily learn- 
ed, and affords a handsome remuneration. 

(Remark.—This has been often sold ata high price.— 
Any common painter would freely give you more and 
better information.] 


7. A Userut, Easy, Lucrative EMPLOYMENT. 

(Remark.—This is half a column of stuf! about establish- 
ing a business and intelligence office ; we do not think it 
worth the room required to insert, and show it up.) 

8. Tue CELEBRATED CuHEmicaL Comrounp.—Take 1 
pint Alcohol, 2 gills Nitrous Spirits Ether, 2 ounces Bi- 
chromate Potash, 20unces powdered Cinnamon, and 1 oz. 
Aqua Fortis. Mix ali the above together an let it stand 
24 hours, and it is fit for use. Bottle in 2 oz. vials, and 
sell for 25 cents. Toextract Grease, Stains, &c., from 
cloth, saturate with cold water, dip a sponge in the liquid, 
and apply it, and repeat if necessary, and wash off with 
cold water. 

[Remark.—This is too much for us. We don’t under- 
stand the chemical relations of these ingredients. It 
may be all right ; we should not like to pay much for the 
privilege of trying it—certainly not $2, as one of our read- 
ers once did, and we know not how many others.] 

9. Tue Hunter’s Secret.—Take ¢ |b. Strained Hon- 
ey, # drachm Musk, 3drachms Oil Lavender, and 4 Ibs. 
Tallow. Mix all together, and make into 40 pills; one 
pill to be placed under the pan of the trap when setting it. 

(Remark.—This is similar to a dozen others sold at 25c. 
to $5each. They are made upon the supposition that all 
animals are attracted by the odor of musk, or lavender. 
If this were the case, a lady we sat by the side of in the 
cars, the other day, would do wellto keep out of the re- 
gions of wild animals, or she might find herself surround. 
ed by a large, and not very select or agreeable company.]} 

10. To Make Sort Soarp.Take 10 pounds of com- 
mon Yellow or Rosin Soap, such as is purchased for 4 
cents per pound ; 6 Ibs. Sal Soda, and 10 or 12 gallons of 
soft or rain water. Cut the Soap into small pieces, and 
put the whole over a fire; bring the water nearly to a 
boiling point, and allow it to remain ut that temperature 
until the Soap is entirely dissolved. It may then be tak- 
en off, and when cooled, it will become thick and livery. 
The Soap made with these proportions will be found to be 
too strong. and cold soft water can be added until it be- 
comes of the proper consistency and strength. 

[Remark.—An old recipe, sold ten thousand times, at 
varying prices, by advertisers and by traveling men and 
traveling women. Some of our neighbors paid 50 cents 
a piece for it. We donot know of any yellow soap 
sold at so low as 4 cents per lb. A little Sal Soda added 
to any common soap, hard or soft, makes it more strongly 
alkaline, but much of it will injure the fabric to be washed.] 

11. Parent Starcu Poutso.—Take common dry Po- 
tato or Wheat Starch, sufficient to make a pint of Starch 
when boiled. When boiling, add ¢ drachm Spermaceti, 
and }drachm White Wax; then use it as common Starch, 
only using. the Lron as hot as possible. 
= [Remark.—We suppose every body, at least all our 
readers, for we have often told them, knows that a little 





a 
Spermaceti added to starch, gives it a higher gloss, and 
white beeswax has a similar effect, we believe.] 


12. To Make Ciper BETTER THAN THAT MADE FROM 
APPLES, AND WHICH DOES NOT INTOXICATE —Put in a tuo 
5 galious of lukewarm water, 1 lb. 20z. Tartarie Acid, 6 
Copper Cents, og Brewer’s Yeast, stir until all is dis- 
solved ; then add 25 gallons of lukewarm water; let it 
stand a short time, barrel up, leave the bung out until the 
yeast is worked off, then bung up, and it is ready for use. 
It will keep seven years. 

[Remark.—A villainous, poisonous compound ; probably 
the same as the recipe extensively advertised and sold as 
‘* Western Cider” at 25c per buyer. It would be sour, 
and have the *‘ pucker ” of cider, owing to the poisonous 
copper salt formed by the cents. To follow the directions 
as above given, would require ‘ considerable’ stirring, for 
if we mistake not it would take a good many days for the 
cents to dissolve. Don’t touch the compound, and advise 
your friends not tv, unless they would die of slow poison.} 


13. Rueumatic Liniment.—Oil of Sassafras, 2 0z; Oil 
of Hemlock, Oil of Red Cedar, Oil of Turpentine, of each 
1 oz.; Gum Camphor and Capsicum, ofeach I oz.; and 
add two quarts of Alcohol, shake well together. Rub in 
with the hand or a flannel rag. 

{Remark.—We can’t say whether this be good or bad. 
Seven ounces of these oils, gum, and pepper, to only two 
quarts of alcohol would be strong enough to scare out any 
respectable rheumatism. The ounce each, of oil of turpen 
tine, gum, and capsicum, would be the most that we 
would venture to add to two quarts of alcohol of moder- 
ate strength.] 

14. Magnetic O1ntMENT.—Elder Bark, Spikenard and 
Yellow Dock roots, of each 1 1b.; boil in two gallons wa. 
ter down to one; then press the strength out of the roots 
and boil the liquid down to half a gallon; and add 8 Ibs, 
best Rosin, | lb. Beeswax, and Taliow enough to soften. 
— into rolls, and apply by warming and spreading on 

inen. 

([Remark.—This may be a good ointment, but we can 
not see where the ** magnetic” comes in, or comes out; 
would not the term “ magical ” do as well ?) 

15. Inp1an P1Lus.—Aloes 3 ounces ; Gamboge | ounce; 
Castile Soap 1 ounce ; Extract Gentian 2 ounces; mix 
the articles before adding the extract ; then make it into 
amass, add water if the extract is not soft enough. While 
working itup, add by degrees 1 drachm Oil of Peppermint. 
Make piils of common size. 

([Remark.—What are these pills good for, and how 
many are to be taken fora dose, and when? How are we 
to make a fortune of this one, or of any of the preceding. 
We are given to understand that with any one of these 
fifty recipes we can make a fortune.) , 

16. BEAUTIFUL BriauT RED Ink.—Cochineal 2 ounces, 
bruised ; pour over it | quart boiling water and let it stand. 
Boil 2 ounces Brazil wood in one pint soft water, for half 
an hour, and in twenty-four hours, mix the two together. 
Dissolve half ounce Gum Arabic in a pint of hot water, 
and when cooi add to the other, stir well, bottle, let stand 
one week, then strain through muslin. 

(Remark.—This will make a red ink, but carmine-red 
ink is much superior, and better for all ordinary purposes.] 

17. Superion Buus Inx.—Prussian Blue 6 parts, Oxal- 
ic Acid | part, triturate with a little water to a perfectly 
smooth paste, and dilute with the proper quantity of wa- 
ter. Add Guim Arabic. R 

(Remark.—How much gum ?j 

18. INDELIBLE Ink For Markine LINEN WITHOUT PRrE- 
PARATION.—Nitrate of Silver 1} ounces, dissolved in 6 
ounces jiquor Ammonia Fortis, Orchil for eoloring, 1 
ounce, Gum Mucilage 12ounces. The best extant. 

‘[Remark.—This may be the best extant.—What that 
“Orchil” is for, we don’t know. Nitrate of silver will 
make it black enough surely.) 

19. Luminous Ink—SuineEs IN THE Dazx.—Phospho- 
rus ¢drachm, Oil Cinnamon } ounce; mix in vial, cork 
tightly, heat it slowly until mixed. A letter written with 
this ink, can only be read in a dark room, when the writ- 
ing will have the appearance of fire. ° 

[Remark.—Pretty to play with—but useless otherwise. 
Any other cheaper oil, flowing freely, would do quite as 
well. We don’t see any fortune in this.} 

20. Rep Ruuine Inx.—Best Carmine 4 grains, rain wa- 
ter loz. Aqua Ammonia 40 drops, add a little Gum Ara- 
bic water. 

[Remark.—Probably good, what there is of it.) 

21. YELLow Inx.—A little Alum, added to Saffron, in 
soft hot water, makes a beautiful Yellow Ink. 

(Remark-—A yellowish fluid, of no practical value—no 
fortune here !] 

22. Invis1BLE Inx.—Sulphuric Acid 1 part, water 20 
parts ; mix together and write with a quill pen, which 
writing can be read only after heating it. 

(Remark.—Of very little utility.] 

23. Surerton Water Proor Composition For LEaTH- 
Eu.— Boiled Oil 16 parts, Spirits Turpentine 2 parts, Bees- 
wax and Rosin 1 part each, Venice Turpentine 2 parts ; 
mix and use hot. 

{Remark.—What kind of oil How hot on leather.) 

24. Gun PowpEr.—Nitre 76 parts, charcoal 14 parts, 
Sulphur 10 parts ; mix. 

(Remark.—Just so. Please send along the recipe for 
getting up the Powder mills, and the careful hands to 
work them, and also the required capital,] 7 

25, SHavIne Soar.—Take 4} pounds White Bar Soap. 
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1 quart rain water, 1 gill Beef’s Gall, and 1 gill Spirits of 
Turpentine ; cut the soap thin and boi! five minutes; stir 
while boiling, and color with half ounce Vermillion; 
seent with oil of Rose or Almond. 

{Remark—Too much gall and turpentine, and vermil- 
lion, for a pleasant soap to think of. But we can’t make 
the fortune out of this, without another recipe for induc- 
ing men to shave (their faces) more than they now do.J 

26. Harp Sotper.—Copper 2 parts, melt; add tin, 1 part. 

27. Sorr SotpeR.—Tin 2 parts, Lead 1 part; melt. 

(Remark—What shall we melt the copper in? What 
shall we use the hard solder for?’ Rather too much tinin 
the soft solder.) 

28. Sirver Piatine Fivip.—Dissolye 1 ounce of Ni- 
trate of Silver in crystal, in 12 ounces of soft water. Then 
dissolve in the water 2 ounces Cyanuret of Potash. Shake 
the whole together, and let it stand ull it becomes clear. 
Have ready some haif ounce vials, and fill them half full 
of Paris White or fine Whiting ; and then fill up the bot- 
Ues with the liquor, and it is ready for use. The Whit- 
ing does not increase the coating power, it only helps to 
clean the articles, and to save the Silver Fluid, by half 
filling the bottles. 

[Remark—This, without the Paris White, will usually 
leave a thin film of silver on bright metal surfaces, but 
needs the aid of a galvanic battery to deposit a durable 
silver coating.) 

29. Great Patn Extracton.—Spirits of Ammonia 1 
ounce, Laudanum 1 ounce, Oil Origanum 1 ounce, Mut- 
ton Tallow half pound; combine tho articles with the 
tallow, when it is nearly cold. 

[Remark—Does the adjective great refer to the ‘‘ pain,” 
or to the “extractor”? We don’t know how great a pain 
-his would extract.] 

30. Matcues.—The ends of the tapers, or wood, should 
pe very dry, and then dipped in hot melted Sulphur, and 
laid aside todry. Then take 4 parts of Glue, dissolve it, 
and when hot, add 1 part of Phosphorus, and stirin afew 
spoonfuls of fine Whiting, to bring 1t to proper thickness. 

[Remark—We tried this when a boy, but the phospho- 
rus would take fire when added hot, or heated. More- 
over, the match factories furnish ready made matches 
cheaper than we could whittle out the wood. Home- 
made matches don’t pay, now-a-days.] 

31. Process or Tamtnc Honses.—This consists in 
using a medicine. There are three different articles used. 
The medicine has the effect to make the horse remarka- 
bly affectionate. It creates fondness, and you keep this 
fondness up by kind treatment, &c. The articles are 
used in the nostrils. One is a powder, the other articles 
are Oils. The pew is used first. A common sized 
quill full in each nostril, of the powder, and two drops 
each of the oiis. The first article used is the button from 
the herse’s leg. You procure this and dry it, and pulver- 
jze it as fine aS you can; then use it us stated above. 
The oils are the oils of Rhodium and Cumin. This wiil 
cure stubborn horses, that refuse to work, &c. Some 
inake high wages by breaking cattle and horses by this 
process. 

[Remark—This nonsensical and utterly absurd recipe 
has for a long time been advertised and sold to the more 
ignorant classes at prices varying from $1 to $5, Only 
last Summer a man tried to hire usto insert an adver- 
tisement offering it to any one who should send him §2. 
He professed to have got his information from Mr. Rarey.] 

We have not room for the remaining 19. These will be 
given in our next, with notices of some other “ adver- 
tisements.” 
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Scientific and Practical Talks about, 
Manures....I. 


ome 
INTRODUCTORY—HOW PLANTS GROW. 


Many millions of dollars are annually ex- 
pended for manures in our country, especially in 
the Eastern or older sections. Atthe West, 
where a virgin soil is yet rich in organic treas- 
ure —the leaf-mold and the grass-mold ac- 
cumulated during centuries past—-the subject of 
manures has not required nor received much 
attention; yet the constant disappearance of 
these natural deposits, and the economy of hus- 
banding the materials now in possession, an 
nually render this subject more and more im 
portant to Western cultivators. It is not a fanci- 
ful or hap-hazard assertion to say, that for all the 
time and labor expended in accumulating and ap- 
plying fertilizers, the country over, the returns, the 
profits, are not half what they would be if people 
knew just when and how to apply these fer- 
tilizers to the best advantage. The subject of 
manures is, therefore, one of the highest 
magrMtude, and demands constant attention. 

We have been almost censured by seme for 
the comparatively little space we have hitherto 
devoted to so important a subject. It may be 





any other topic, to try to enlighten others where 
we are ourselves in the dark, merely for the 
sake of appearing to be wise. The theory of 
manuring is not fully understood. The most 
erudite scientific men are yet groping in the 
dark; even Liebig has had occasion to 
change his views and his teachings more than 
once within twenty years. The agricultural 
chemists,who were yesterday all confident in their 
mineral theories, are today hesitating, doubting, 
retracting. In illustration of this we cannot do 
better than to repeat a recent quotation from 
Prof. Johnson, who spent a year or two with 
Baron Liebig, and whose constant devotion to 
the science of agriculture, entitles his opinions to 
weight. He says: 

“We are every day drifting further from what 
but a few years ago was considered one of the 
most fixed and beneficial principles of agricul- 
tural science ; viz.: that a substance is chiefly a 
fertilizer because it directly feeds the plant ; and 
are learning from the numerous recent and care- 
fully conducted experiments with manures, that 
in very many cases we cannot safely venture to 
predict what will be the influence of a given 
application; but find in practice the strangest 
and most discordant results, it being possible to 
show from the experiments of the farm that 
almost every fertilizer in use has, in some in- 
stances, proved beneficial to every cultivated 
crop, and in other cases has been indifferent or 
even detrimental.” 

Among the most intelligent cultivators the 
greatest diversity of practice—practice founded 
upon observation, too—still exists. Our own 
former opinions, once thought to be surely 
founded, are constantly yielding to new light, 
and we confess to having less and less confidence 
in what now seems to be well established 
theory. We must then be exeused for hesitat- 
ing in discussing theories where so much 
doubt yet exists. 

Still, the best way to arrive at correct con- 
clusion is to agitate the subject, to state theories, 
to collect facts, to make experiments, etc. We 
purpose to take up the subject of manures in a 
somewhat formal series of articles, introducing 
what appears to us to be the best theory of the 
action of manure, and the best practice derived 
both from theory and observation. This discus- 
sion will be valuable to every cultivator. 

As manures are designed to enter into or 
stimulate the growth of plants, it will greatly as- 
sist to an understanding of the subject if we 
first briefly inquire in a general’manner 


HOW PLANTS GROW. 

When a seed of any kind is placed in the soil 
near the surface, with the aid of warmth, moist- 
ure, and air, it germinates or sprouts. One little 
shoot, called a radicle, grows downward, and 
sends forth branching roots. Another shoot, 
called a plumule, starts upward towards the light. 
At first these shoots are nourished by the sub- 
stance or meat of the seed, But afterward, the 
roots, or leaves, or both, gather food from the air. 

As fast as food is obtained and appropriated, 
the plant increases in size, and constantly sends 
out new leaves and new rootlets. The process of 
growth is similar in all plants—in grasses, 
grains, trees, etc. The spire of grass or of 
grain gets its food, circulates its sap, and in- 
creases in bulk, as does the apple tree or oak. 

Let us now, for convenience of illustration, take 
the partly grown tree, and inquire where and 
how it gets its food, remembering that all wild 
and cultivated plants are nourished in a similar 
manner. If we carefwly wash away the soil 





said in excuse, that we are unwilling, on this or 


around a stalk of growing corn, or the base of a 





ree, we shall find the larger roots subdivided 
into smaller and smaller branches, until they 
terminate in an immense number of minute 
fibers (many millions on each plant), the small- 
er ones being toa minute to be seen without a 
magnifying glass. The rootS draw in water or 
sap from the soil, and carry it to the base of 
the stem. This water or sap contains dissolved 
matter, which takes part in the nourishment of 
the plant. The roots serve not only to gather 
sap, but they also attach the plant to the soil, 
and sustain it in an upright position. 

The roots converge at or near the surface of 
the ground, and form the stem or trunk. This 
consists essentially of long fibers closely packed 
together, with contiguous cells extending from 
the roots up to the leaves. The branches 
or limbs are only subdivisions of the trunk itself. 

The leaves are in reality an expansion of the 
stem above, just as the roots are an expansion 
of its lower end. The frame-work of the 
leaves, is made up of aseries of cells pack- 
ed together in two layers—an upper and 
lower one—and covered over with a thin layer, 
or epidermis. 

It was formerly supposed that the food of the 
plant came from the ground, This is a mistake. 
The greater part of the plant food comes from 
the air. [Just how much comes from the soil, 
and how much from the air, and whether the 
food is mainly carried into the plant through the 
leaves, or chiefly through the roots, dissolved in 
rain water, are points upon which scientific men 
differ, These are important questions, for upon 
them depend the theory and practice of manur- 
ing, the best kinds and forms, etc.] 


Tllustrations.—\st. A few feet of soil, made up 
chiefly of clay and sand, will bear a majestic 
tree, containing many cords of wood, in which 
are scores of bushels of charcoal. This wood 
and this charcoal could not have come from the 
few feet of clay and sand. 2d. A few pounds of 
grass seed on an acre of loam (sand and elay) 
will yield tun after tun of hay, without diminish- 
ing the soil in bulk. In fact the soil is in- 
creased somewhat. This hay can not come from 
the soil. The truth is, the great bulk of trees, of 
hay, of corn, and of all other plants, comes Srom 
the aiy. 2d. When a log or a heap of man- 
ure rots, or when wood and coal burn up, they 
are not annihilated ; but their little particles go 
off into the air, one by one, and float about 
unseen. These separate particles are each so 
small that we can neither see them depart, nor 
see them after they are in the air. Ner can we 
see them as they are again gathered by the 
leaves, or by rain water, until a great number are 
united together in theplant. But it is neverthe- 
less true that new plants are thus made up of the 
very materials of which other plants were pre- 
viously composed. And so the process of decay 
and new growth goes on in one continual round. 

These general explanations will be found use- 
ful in discussing what kinds of manures to use, 
and how to apply them, which we shall talk 
about hereafter. 

eet ee 9 ee 
Chioroforming Bees, 
bedhead: 

We have heard ofseveral instances where chlo- 
roform has been used to stupefy beesin exam- 
ining hives for moths or other purposes, in remov- 
ing honey, and in transferring bees from one hive 
to another. It is only necessary to close the hive 
sufficiently to prevent egress, and then place in it 
at some point, a sponge or cloth saturated with a 
little chloroform so as to fill the hive with the va- 





por. As soon as the bees are sufficiently stupe- 
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fied, open the hive, perform whatever operations 
are desired; then ventilate with fresh air suffi- 
ciently to remove any remaining vapor, and the 
next morning the bees will be as active and lively 
as if nothing had happened to them. No harm 
will ensue, if the chloroforming be not carried on 
at first to a needless degree and length of time. 





Bees Swarming Without a Queen. 
a 

[We have a large accumulation of communications on 
Bees, some waspish, some honied, and most of them 
need combing. We are retaining them in our hive until 
we can get a little more time to strain out the real honey 
they contain.—Epb.] 

To the Editor of the American Agricuturist: 

As an indication that the queen does not a- 
ways announce when the young swarm shall 
leave the old hive, I will relate an incident as it 
transpired some years since at my apiary. 

In our Southern country, where the heat be- 
comes oppressive sometimes as early as April 
and May, the bees congregate on the outside of 
the hive in large numbers, so as to give the in- 
siders more air and room for the proper rearing 
of the young. At several of my hives these 
outsiders, thus early, were very numerous ; 
rather an indication of early swarms, One of 
these.hives refused to swarm, although exceed- 
ingly strong in bees. Most of the other hives 
swarmed in June. On July 3d, I discovered great 
uneasiness among the outsiders of this hive, and 
this continued during the entire day. I became 
uneasy lest they might be killing a queen. On 
the following day the agitation among the 
numerous outsiders became still greater ;. and at 
one o'clock they all, at one time, left the hive, 
swarmed a short time, and, finding that the in- 
siders would not join them, they bolted back 
into the hive. Aftera short delay out they came 
in increased numbers, settled, and were easily 
hived. When they returned to the hive they 
first imparted their agitation to all insiders, then 
took their farewell stock of honey in, and 
swarmed in regular order. This novel proceed- 
ing I have witnessed several times; but all 
hives that have thus thrown out a swarm have 
invariably died off, probably for the want of a 
queen, which was in this irregular way forced to 
leave the hive. J. 3: 

Forsyth Co., N.C. 
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Why Don’t the Hens Lay? 
—_——~ 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 
Last Summer my one dozen hens gave me 


nine and ten eggs regularly every day—Sundays 





not excepted ; but now, when the neighboring ‘ 


grocer charges “four for a shilling,” (three 
cents each,) the egg fountains, as old Diogenes 
has it, are all sealed up, and ‘ nary egg’ has been 
the tune for along time. Pray, sir, what is the 
eause of this falling off! It cannot be for the 
want of food, as I make it a point to keep corn 
constantly by them; and when there is no snow 
on the ground,I give them water. There is 
also an open hovel that they can take shelter 
under and roost in, although I find many of 
them prefer to spend the night in the tops of the 
neighboring apple trees ; and, singular as it may 
seem, the colder and more forbidding the night, 
the higher they go for a roosting place. Now, 
if there is anything more I can do for them, 
please inform me, a recent subscriber to the 
Agriculturist. J. S. ANGELL, 

Addison Co., Vt. 

Remarks.—In the Summer the fowls obtained 
an abundance of animal food—worms, grasshop- 
pers, bugs, and ether insects. In the Winter 





these supplies are cut off. Try feeding them 
daily with bits of refuse meat, and see how 
eagerly they will devour them. Some kind of 
animal food is almost indispensable for laying 
hens. Milk, or milk curds, make a good substi- 
tute. Scraps or meat cake, easily obtained in 
large quantity and cheaply from the Jard or tal- 
low triers, are very good for fowls. (In this 
city it.is sold at a low price, in large cakes, the 
size of a barrel head, and eight to twelve inches 
thick—sometimes in square form.) The price is 
usually about $20 per tun—one cent per 
pound. Let the fowls have meat in some form. 
In Summer they get green*vegetables. In Win- 
ter let them have cabbage leaves, turnip tops, or 
potatoes or turnips boiled. Corn is passably 
good for fattening, but not to make eggs out of 
alone. Oats contain more egg material. To 
lay well they should have warm quarters, where 
water will scarcely freeze. Let them always 
have plenty of unchilled water ; snow is a poor 
substitute. They want a scratching place, or, at 
least, access to gravel; and without lime they 
cannot make egg-shells. Finely-powdered bones 
or oyster shells, or old mortar, supply lime, 
which they must have in some form. They 
have constitutional objections to laying eggs 
without shells. An ash heap, to roll in 
is good to keep off insects. Access to the 
sun on warm days they will plainly show you is 
a treat they enjoy. In short, give them meat or 
milk for animal food, with some soft vegetables ; 
lime, to make shells of; plenty of water to 
drink and supply the liquid part of the egg; as 
much mixed grain as they like to eat, and gravel 
to grind it with; clean, warm houses and nests, 
with air and sunlight, to keep them healthy, and 
you will unseal the egg fountains. The nearer 
their Winter food and habits can approach to 
those of Summer, the nearer will the supply of 
eggs be equalized. 
SSS ee 
For the American Agriculturist. 
‘* Westward Bound.” 
gee 

Doubtless, there are many attractions in farm- 
life at the West. The fertility of the virgin soil, 
the abundance and cheapness of land, and the 
comparative ease of cultivating it—especially 
prairie-land—the satisfaction of gathering large 
crops, and the prospect of rapidly acquiring 
wealth ; these and the like things make many 
young farmers at the East discontented with 
their lot, and lead some annually to sell their 
homes, and to push towards the setting sun. 

Some succeed according to their expectations ; 
but very many do not. Land purchased, proves 
inferior to what it was represented; the im- 
provements needed upon it, absorb all the profits 
for many years ; contemplated railroads, or other 
facilities for getting crops to market, are not 
constructed ; sickness in new forms invades the 
household ; long separation from old friends and 
kindred begets sadness and discontent; and, 
finally, nearly all the members.of the family 
mourn the day when they set out to seek their 
fortunes at the West. 
t. We, by no means, counsel all young farmers 
to remain at the East. ‘“ Westward the star of 
empire takes its way,” and many should follow 
it. But let every man think twice before he 
makes the final resolve. It is no light thing for 
one already comfortably situated, to sell out 
house and home, and start in life again amid un- 
tried scenes. Even if ordinarily successful in 
acquiring property, he is compelled to sacrifice 
many things of great value. This is especially 
s0, if the homestead he selis, is one which has 








descended to him from his ancestors, and if he 
is surrounded by kindred and friends whom ke 
has known and loved from childhood. The land 
he would sell, bearstraces still of his forefathers’ 
footsteps. The house was also the home of 
those who gave him birth. Yonder fruit-trees 
were planted by his father. His grandfather -set 
out the venerable .elms which overshadow ‘the 
lawn and the gates by the roadside. By the'lit- 
tle brook, overhung with willows, he played with 
his sisters in childhood. Across yonder field 
winds the foot-path where he went to the vil- 
lage school. Beneath those maples, at the cor- 
ner of the street, he plighted his love to the fair 
maiden who has since become the mother of ‘his 
children. From his window he hears the Sab- 
bath bell which called his ‘fathers for several 
generations to the house of Ged; and, not far 
away, is the burial-place where their sacred dust 
reposes. 

He who sells out such a home, parts with 
something which money can not buy, but whose 
value he does not fully appreciate until he has 
lost it. He separates himself from scenes and 
influences which can not possibly be found in a 
new coufitry, however fertile its soil or beautiful 
its scenery. 

[Remarks.—With the general spirit of the 
above we freely concur. When one can remain 
upon the old homestead it is advisable. The 
same energy and active enterprise which would 
secure competency and wealth at the West, 
would almost invariably renovate the old farm, 
and bring it upto a high point of fertility and 
profit. But there is not always room in the old 
hive for all the young swarms. Some must go 
forth, or be driven forth, to seek new quarters ; 
and such can often do better at the West, where 
cheap land and a virgin soil invite their occupa- 
tion. If a young couple start out early, and lo- 
cate not too far into the wilderness, the chanees 
are, that in our rapid growing country, society, 
schools, and clrurches, will be well under way by 
the time their children are old enough to greatly 
need them. We certainly think it better for 
some of the younger members of a neighberhood 
to push out to unoccupied fields, taking each 
other’s sisters with them as helpmates, than 
for half a dozen sons, more or less, te -hang like 
drones around the old hive. 


We have witnessed many a parting scene, 
where one or more of the sons and daugirters 
froma household were taking their leave of the 
paternal roof, to strike westward, full of buoyant 
hope; and, though there are always certain 
melancholy thoughts at such times, yet, on the 
whole, the season is one of great interest to us. 
The young men and women thus starting out, are 
going to take their plaees as actors in the great 
and growing western portion of our Confederacy. 
And they make worthy citizens there. We 
have traveled in the far West somewhat, were 
born and brought up in what was once consider- 
ed ‘the West,” and we but speak what we feel 
and know, when we say that these~- western 
people who have early left the eastern hives, are 
among the most enterprising, worthy, substan- 
tial citizens of our land. Let those who can 
find room, and who are so inelined, remain East— 
the more the better—but we would not discour- 
age the young, the active, the enterprising, from 
seeking their homes and their fortunes towards 
the setting sun.—Ep,] sg 
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Sranparp or Vatve.—The worth of every 
thing is determined by the demand for it. In the 
deserts of Arabia, a piteher of eold water is of 
more value than mountains of silver and gold. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
How Stand your Accounts? 
Oe 

[The general tenor and spirit of the article 
below we readily endgrse. On large farms, and 
even those of moderate size, the books for ac- 
counts recommended should be kept. On small 
farms, where there are but few transactions, one 
or two books will suffice, with different pages al- 
lotted to the several topics to be noted down. 
Tn some cases a few sheets of paper, stitched 
together in book or pamphlet form, will answer 
as a temporary resort, at least until it is practica- 
ble to get a good, well bound, permanent farm 
book. Keeping accounts, and writing down in a 
journal the various transactions upon the farm, 
is a capital exercise for the boys, and the girls 





too. Had we not early learned to use the pen, 
and to express our thoughts, by keeping a full 
minute record of all that transpired upon the 
farm, even to the smallest item, we are quite 
sure we should not be using our pen here 
to-day.—Eb ] 

Not one farmer in ten has any system of 
book-keeping, by which he can tell at the close 
of each year how he stands with the world. 
Most farmers probably have an account of their 
debt and credit with those with whom they have 
business dealings, but they keep no account with 
themselves. No estimate is made of the articles 
consumed by the stock, or by their families; and 
no account is kept with particular crops, or par- 
ticular fields, to know whether one crop pays 
better than another, or whether they pay at all. 
Accurate knowledge of the cost of crops, of the 
cost of animals sold for meat, of the profits of 
raising poultry, beef, pork, or of any item of 
farm econdmy, is the rarest of all knowledge 
among cultivators. One is occasionally met 
with who is booked up, and can show you, in 
black “and white, what it costs to support his 
family, what are the expenses of each crop eul- 
tivated, what field gives the best returns for the 
labor expended upon it, and who is able to tell 
whether farming pays, and how well it pays. 
But such a farmer is exceedingly rare. 

The common practice is to keep as even with 
the world as possible, and to leave the rest of 
the business to take care of itself. It is well 
known that farmers are more slack in keeping 
payments square than any other class of busi- 
ness men. They trade and barter with each 
other; “pay in their way,” as the phrase is, 
which means to pay in anything the creditor hap- 
pens to want, when it suits the convenience of 
the debtor to pay it. If the farmer sells a lot of 
fat wethers to the butcher on three months’ 
credit, he expects his money at that time. But 
if he sells a lot of stock sheep to his neighbors, 
he will not insist upon any particular time of 
payment, and he will get his pay in two years, 
perhaps, in a pair of steers. Not unfrequently 
accounts so run on unsettled five, ten, and even 
twenty years. 

Now, all this is bad policy. “Long friends 
and short credits” is as sound a maxim for the 
farmer as for any other class of the community. 
If the farmer has anything to give away, let 
him give it, and settle the account of charity. 
Bat in the way of business he should school 
himself to be prompt in payment of debts, and 
compel the same promptness in others. It is es- 
sential to his own peace of mind, and to his suc- 
cess in business. A farmer can no more afford 
to do without account books than a merchant. 
He should accustom himself to clear ideas of his 
business, to know what belongs to capital in- 





vested, what to working expenses, and what to 


profit. It is in this way only that he can tell at 
the close of each year whether he has gained or 
lost. He should bring himself to account at the 
close of every day for every pecuniary transac- 
tion he has had with others. 

A proper system of accounts for a farmer is, 
first, a cash book, in which are entered all monies 
received and paid out; second, a journal, con- 
taining all deliveries of stock or farm produce, 
and all articles received ; third, a stock book, in 
which should be entered all additions to the ani- 
mals, tools, land, and everything that constitutes 
capital in the business, and all subtractions from 
the same ; and fourthly, a ledger, in which sepa- 
rate page accounts should be kept, debt and 
credit, with all persons with whom he has busi- 
ness dealings. Besides these, it is important to 
have a wages book, showing, at a glance, how the 
account stands with each laborer upon the farm, 
and how much is paid out for labor, and an 
invoice book, containing al! bills of account, It is 
also of great importance to keep accounts with 
particular fields, to ascertain what are the re- 
turns for particular crops, under a given mode of 
treatment. 

The farmer should always have some experi- 
ment on hand, suggested by his own reading and 
observation, tisking more or less according to 
his means. In this way he will gain some defin- 
ite knowledge every year, and his brain power 
will increase with his capital. Nothing is 
wanted more than a good system of book-keep- 
ing upon the farm. It, of course, involves some 
expense, and considerable time and _pains- 
taking ; but it will pay better than any other 
labor, for it will show what labor pays best, and 
give a wise direction to all operations upon the 
farm. Now isa good time to commence farm 
accounts. ‘i 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Errors in Shoeing Horses. 
en 

[The proper shoeing of horses is an important 
topic. There are comparatively few good 
shoers even among old blacksmiths, as almost 
every one knows by experience. We have a 
horse that, though shod by an “ old hand at it,” 
would somehow get lame. A change of shoers 
stopped the lameness ; and this is the experience 
of many others. Any hints on the subject will 
be gladly received. The following is from a 
practical blacksmith, who says, “It is poorly 
done, as a blacksmith’s hand is in poor order to 
write in cold weather.” The writing was cer- 
tainly well dune; the correctness of his advice 
we leave for discussion by his fellow artisans. 
If they have any exceptions to make, let us have 
them. We would almost be willing to print an 
error or two, just to wake up a discussion on a 
subject of so great interest to horse owners, as 
well as horse-shoers.—Ep. ] 

Crippled and hoof-bound horses are becoming 
more and more common where they are used on 
hard roads, and the methods of shoeing adopted 
by many blacksmiths to prevent lameness, in the 
opinion of the writer, only increase the evil. 
Usually shoes are made with the nail-holes too 
near the toe. This leaves the heel unsupported, 
and throws the strain, in traveling and pulling, 
about midway between the heel and toe, which 
is the weakest part of the hoof. Often, when the 
shoes are removed, the sole of the foot is found 
torn loose from the hoof at the heels, leaving 
sores called corns. This is more common with 
heavy wide-footed horses, though the same style 
of shoeing will produce it in all. 

Burning the hoof with the hot shoe, to fit it to 





its place, is often practiced. A number of 
years’ experience has taught me that this should 
not be done. When a horse’s hoof is properly 
trimmed, the sole is Jess than a quarter of an 
inch thick ;: burning will crisp and destroy the 
life of the seam, causing the. sole and hoof to 
separate. This is followed by sprawling and 
rottenness of the hoof, lowering of the sole, 
turning up of the toe, and general ill-shape of the 
foot, and the horse becomes a clumsy cripple. 

Horses likely to become hoof-bound, generally 
have small, tough, horny hoofs of rapid growth ; 
but, with proper care, they may be kept free 
from lameness. If the shoe be not properly fas- 
tened near the heels, it causes the toe to incline 
forward, the sole becomes hard and dead, the 
heels contract and the frog is injured. Lameness 
must follow from the action of the coffin joint 
being retarded. 

To keep the foot in its natural shape the shoe 
should be made to fit wide at the heels; the 
“calk”? should stand square, inclining a little 
outward. The shoe should be nailed well back 
towards the heels, say from an inch and a quar- 
ter to two inches from the calks, thus securing it 
solidly from heel to toe. When the foot is in its 
natural shape, as strong a nail-hold can be had at 
the turn of the heel as anywhere about the hoof. 

The clip, or upward projection from the shoe, 
used by many, is worse than useless. The hoof 
is weakened by the notch made to receive it, 
and is injured by the burning given to fit it in. 
By this treatment horses whose feet have been 
worn short at the toe, have often been lamed by 
crisping the sole and affecting the quick, causing 
it to fester in a few days after shoeing. Aftera 
horse’s feet have been thus maltreated, it will 
most generally take from six months to a year’s 
proper care to restore them to a sound condition. 

A shoe properly put on should remain from ten 
to fourteen weeks. If a horse is shod oftener 
than once in two months, there will not be suffi- 
cient growth to afford a solid hold for the nails. 

Dearborn County, Indiana. M. B. Kerr, 
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How many Horsges.—According to the new 
American Cyclopedia, the number of horses in 
the world is estimated at fifty-seven millions, 
(57,420,000,) or one horse for every twenty-one 
inhabitants, young and old, In Europe there is 
one horse for every eleven persons. Denmark 
has forty-five horses to every one hundred inhabi- 
tants, or nearly a horse for each two persons. 
The United States are. put down as having 
5,000,000 ; France, 3,000,000; Russia, 3,500,000; 
Great Britain, including Ireland, 2,500,000; Aus- 
tria, not including Italy, 2,600,000, 

_ rt 2 ee 

A Surewp Worxman.—A journeyman weaver 
took to his employer a piece of cloth he had just 
finished. Upon examination, two holes but half 
an inch apart were found, for which a fine of two 
shillings was demanded. “Do you charge the 
same for small as for large holes?” asked the 
workman. ‘Yes, a shilling for every hole, big 
or little.’ Whereupon the workman immedi- 
ately tore the two small holes into one, exclaim- 
ing, “that’ll save me a shilling anyhow.” His 
employer was so well pleased with his wit that 
he remitted the whole fine. 

——————————(9>2>+ at 6 a> 

Friendship is more firmly secured by lenity to- 
wards failings, than by attachment -to exeellen- 
ces.. The former is valued as a kindness’ which 
cannot be claimed, the latter is exacted as the 
payment of debt to merit. 


Common swearing argues in a mana perpetual 
distrust of his own reputation among his fellows. 
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Cutting Feed too Short for Stock. 


——_—_e—— 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist 
My cattle have abundantly paid me for helping 
to do ‘their chewing by using a feed cutter. They 
take hold of straw and stalks much-better than 
formerly, partly perhaps because it is so much 
more convenient for them, but principally, no 
doubt, because of the shorts, bran, or ship stuff, 
mixed with it, which I find make it as good as 
hay. It always appeared to me, however, that 
there was danger of having too much of a good 
thing, by cutting straw too fine, and leaving stock 
little or no use for their teeth. One of my neigh- 
bors has found this out to his cost. He keeps 
several horses, and has 
cut their feed, principally 
oats in the sheaf, quite 
fine, less than an inch 
long. He lost three 
horses last season from s 
inflammation in the 
stomach and intestines, 
caused without doubt by 
their having swallowed 
much of their food with- 
out chewing, where it re- 
mained _ undigested. 
From an inch and a 
quarter to an inch and 
a half is about right. I 
think that some people 
make a mistake in cut- 
ting up too large a quan- 
tity of hay or straw at 
one time. One man at- 
taches his horse power 
to a large cutter, and 
runs through hay and 
straw enough to last him 
a week or a fortnight. 
Before it is used up the 
goodness is pretty well 
dried out of it, and it is too much like chips, to 
taste well to the cattle, or to be of much service 
to them—this at least isthe opinionof JonaTHan. 
Remarxs.—We think Jonathan is mistaken. 
Our rule is to cut the feed as short as possible, 
for horses especially. Wesee no more danger 
of their swallowing short bits of straw, than 
there is of swallowing oats unmasticated. The 
horses referred to must have taken sick from 
some other cause than eating short cut feed. 
For ruminating animals, that is those that chew 
the cud, it is well to let them have long fecd 
enough, mixed with the cut stuff, to make up the 
cud balls in the stomach; but for horses and 
swine we would cut the straw as short as pos- 
sible. We cut all the hay for horse feed, and the 
greater part of that for cows. Nor is there the 
danger of drying out, when amass of hay and 
straw is cut up, and left ina pile. A little water 
may evaporate, but it is replaced when the food 
is wet for mixing with the bran or ship stuff.—Ep. 
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“Hungarian Grass” bad for Horses, 
—_—_9—— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Last Winter several horses in this vicinity be- 
came seriously affected with stiffness of the joints, 
so much so as tobe scarcely able to walk. In 
nearly every case they were in good condition 
when attacked, having been well fed on Hunga- 
rian hay or millet. The season was very severe 
on work horses—an open Winter and mud deep. 
But as animals fed on other hay were exempt 
frofi.the disease, the general belief is, eating 

Hungarian hay was the cause of tho difficulty— 
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not perhaps the hay itself but its seed. Here it 
is allowed to mature its seed before cutting. Per- 
haps for horse feed it should be cut while in blos- 
som. One of my neighbors fed it to sixteen 
cows and says they gave more milk and did bet- 
ter than ever before. For feeding to cattle I 
think the testimony is all in its favor. W. L. J. 

Elvaston, Hancock Co., Ill. 

Remarx.—The above is rather inexplicable. 
The so-called ‘“ Hungarian Grass” is a millet, 
and we should doubt its injuring animals eating 
either the straw or seed. Perhaps the horses re- 
ferred to were fed too high, or there may have 
been some other special cause wholly unconnect- 
ed with the kind of feed that was given,—Ep.] 
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AN AMERICAN CART HORSE, AND ROADSTER. 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


The Cart Horse. 


ae 
American cities have now become so large and 
numerous, that they require an immense number 
of cart horses to do their work. We do not know 
of any systematic course among our farmers of 
properly breeding this highly valuable and much 
wanted variety of the horse, nor do we believe 
such to exist at present, to any great extent, in 
any district in the United States. The large 
wagon horse, us bred by the descendants of the 
Dutch settled in Pennsylvania, comes nearer the 
desideratum than anything within our knowledge ; 
but as a general rule these horses are deficient in 
several important particulars. We speak in 
general only, as there are occasional individual 
exceptions among these animals, which closely 
approach perfection, and may serve as models. 
The beau ideal of a cart horse may be found 
in the celebrated painting of the ‘‘ Horse Fair,” 
by Rosa Bonheur, particularly in the figure of the 
Norman dapple grey, and two or three others in 
the foreground. Few out of our city, however, 
have the advantage of seeing that celebrated 
painting, and we have therefore endeavored to get 
up an engraving of a cart horse, somewhat re- 
fined on the European model, and better suited 
to American taste. But the artist has not caught 
our idea exactly, as the figure should have shown 
still greater strength and solidity than it does. 
Such a horse will do pretty well, however, for 
the cart, and makes an admirable roadster. 
The cart horse should be 16 to 17 hands high 
over the withers, and weigh 1300 to 1500 lbs. 
He should have a fine head and well set neck; 











short, strong back; deep, full quarters; wide 





chest; upright shoulders, rather than oblique; 
wide, sinewy, flat legs, as clean of hair as pos- 
sible ; short, strong pasterns; clear hoofs, rather 
broad than otherwise; heels well set up, being 
the reverse of flat footed. He should have a 
fast walk, his ordinary gait three anda half to 
four miles an hour; be docile and courageous. 
To obtain such animals as rapidly, and at the 
same time as cheaply as possible, American far- 
mers should import the best and most suitable 
Norman or English stallions. The walk of the 
best bred of these animals is not only quick, but 
their trotting action is fine, and fully equal to five 
to seven miles an hour over a good road, drawing 
a heavy load after them. These qualities not 
only fit them for the 
city dray, but also for 
all kinds of farm and 
general road work. 
Large, well-bred mares 
should be selected and 
bred to these stallions, 
when the produce would 
be found all that is re- 
quired. Our farmers 
might commence moder- 
ately working colis thus 
bred, at two years old; for 
if well fed and cared for, 
at this age they are as 
strong as ordinary horses 
at three and four years 
old, and are perfectly 
able to do all ordinary 
kinds of farm work, The 
breeder thus gains one 
to two years on every 
colt he raises, thus great- 
ly cheapening their pro- 
duction, At five and six 
years old they may be 
taken to the city for 
sale, where they would 
readily command from $200 to $300. This 
is the best English system of rearing cart and 
heavy road horses, and our farmers will see 
that it can be as easily practiced here in Ameri- 
ca. In fact, it is already done so to some extent 
in Upper Canada and the Western part of the 
State of New-York, and other districts. A Nor- 
man stallion or two have been introduced into 
New-Jersey and Pennsylvania. The writer now 
has the get of one of the above, at work in this city 
in a dray, and another, the produce of a Sussex 
stallion. Both of these are excellent cart or road 
horses, and make a good figure in harness. 


A Good Talk on Cattle Breeding and 
Feeding. 
a 

At the recent annual meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Society of East Derbyshire (Eng.), Dr. 
Hitchman, made some off-hand remarks on se- 
lecting, breeding, and the care of cattle, which 
were characterized by most excellent, sound, 
practical common sense. We subjoin from the 
Derby Journal the following report, which will be 
found worthy of perusal by every reader of the 
Agricullurist. The allusions to this country are 
flattering, and will be especially gratifying to such 
men as Mr. Thorne, and others, who have so lib- 
erally devoted their wealth to securing for our 
country the best cattle in the world. But hear 
Dr. Hitchman : 

We are living in an age of intense competition, 
and need all the aid we ean afford to each other. 
Other nations are emulating our industry ; qur 
brother Jonathan, on the other side of the Atlane 
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tie, is “ going ahead ” as to agricultural matters 
in boldness—if not in discretion, His agricul- 
tural implements are of the most simple and ef- 
fective character; and his zeal is shown in the 
fact, that he does not hesitate to give a thousand 
guineas ($5000) for a very first class Short Horn 
bull. This is, indeed, a ‘fancy price,” and one 
which few even ardent patriots could afford, yet, 
nevertheless, Jonathan is wise in his generation. 
The consumption of meat in this country is be- 
coming enormous. London alone requires two 
millions of sheep and upwards of five. hundred 
thousand beasts for its annual supply. And, 
again, when we reflect upon the energetic Jabors 
that are going on in our mining districts, when 
we learn that Derbyshire, with some aid from its 
sister county, Nottingham, raises nearly four mil- 
lions of tons of coals annually, we can net but 
conelade that the men who perform these enor- 
mous labors must require a large supply of ani- 
mal food. 

The Short Horn tribe of animals is peeuliarly 
adapted to the rich lands of Kentucky, and Amer- 
ica is determined to cope with us in “meat-stuffs,” 
as she already does in ‘‘ bread-stuffs,” and as a 
nation we must look to our laurels. Mr. Russel, 
of Kilwhiss, in Scotland, states that he saw at 
at Springfield, in America, a very large show of 
Short Hern cattle, and he does not think that at 
the Royal Agricultural Show at Windsor, in 1851, 
the general stock was so universally good. The 
American, by importing such bulls as the ‘4th 
Duke of York,” and such cows as those of the 
*¢ Duchess” tribe, places himself at once in the 
same position for success as England was in 
1810—when Charles Collins’s magnificent bull 
*“ Comet” was almost the sole fountain, from 
whence have sprung the hundreds of fine animals 
whieh now graze inthe valleys and uplands of 
this beautiful country. America acts wisely in 
selecting well formed animals of the ‘* Duchess ” 
tribe to found a race, for they possess intense Vi- 
tal force, and impress their own characteristics 
upon their offspring ; asa proof of this, I may 
mention, that three years ago, prior to a sale at 
which, among many others, some alleged animals 
of the “ Duchess ” tribe were to be sold, I went 
into the field where the ticketed cows were feed- 
ing, and giving the catalogue, into which I had 
not looked, to a friend, I said: “ Now, let me 
see whether I cannot pick out for you every heif- 
er that is alleged to be descended from the ‘4th 
Duke of Oxford,’ through a cow that is herself 
well bred ;” and I did so without a single error. 
I mention the fact as an illustration of how dis- 
tinetly qualities are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation by special individuals, 

But, gentlemen, valuable, unspeakably valua- 
ble, as“is a long descent ; much as I esteem and 
love a pedigree, yet I hold it to be the veriest fol- 
ly to give high prices merely for a pedigree; to 
value an inferior animal merely because it has 
descended from fine race. Such folly will almost 
always end in disappointment. I have known 
heifers purchased at 60 guineas, ($300) which 
were not worth 20/. ($100) in any market in Eng- 
land ; they were small, misshapen animals of low 
quality ; they had narrow chests, hollow should- 
ers, flat sides, and thin flanks, but wherewithal a 
pedigree so long, that it bothered the printer to 
find “g, g, g, g's” enough and “‘rrrr’s” enough to 
print the catalogue in which were detailed the 
great, great, great ancestors of these abortions. 
Wo lineage, however high, can compensate for 
such defects. One deformity, in a cow of strong 
Vital force, may be impressed upon its. offspring 
through many generations, just as the good qual- 


istered maternal grandtather, ‘* Hubback *—have 
been handed down for nearly 80 years, and are 
seen in some of his progeny to this very hour. 
Some people are perfectly infatuated with the 
“ Herd Book ;” they are spell-bound by its records, 
and seem to disregard other circumstances, if we 
may accept their purchases as the tests of their 
opinions ; but this of itself will not suffice to pro- 
duce a first-class herd of cows, or sheep, or pigs. 
Secure pedigree whenever you can, but do not omit 
form, quality, size, and what, for want of a better 
term, I will call life-vigor, and by this I mean 
strength, activity, and a stately, lively carriage, 
and if to these you can join docility of temper so 
much the better, 





I repeat, many animals imprint their own char- 
acteristics upon their offspring through many gen- 
erations, and when you havea good animal of this 
kind it becomes priceless, and with care and prop- 
er management may be serviceable for many 
years. We deal with artificial forms; special 
and even accidental characteristics have been 
arrested in the individual, and been stamped upon 
its progeny ; what we term our best-formed ani- 
mals are wide departures from the primitive type, 
and we could secure for our successors, if not to 
ourselves, still wider deviations from existing 
forms, if such were deemed advisable. These 
facts, I think, prove how very particular we ought 
to be as to the qualities of the individual animals 
from which we rear stock. For practical pur- 
poses it is not enough that an animal should he 
pure bred. It should in itself be symmetrical, full- 
sized, handsome, of good “touch,” and vigorous, 
if retained for breeding purposes. No,pedigree, 
however high, can be an equivalent substitute for 
these qualities—in short, we desire form with 
pedigree; but pedigree without good form and 
without quality we hold to be a mockery, a de- 
lusion, and a snare. 

Having secured a good calf, or young animal of 
any kind, it almost entirely depends upon the own- 
er whether it shall be a stunted or a full-sized an- 
imal. Noafter treatment can ever compensate for 
bad management in the early stages of the animal's 
growth. If at any time food be stinted and 
warmth be withheld, or if, as sometimes happens, 
Warmth is given but light is withheld, or if 
warmth be secured only by impure ventilation, 
mischief is done, anda check to growth takes 
place which is never fully recovered from. Light 
and proper warmth are essential elements of 
health. Exclude a young growing animal from 
light, keep him warm by means only of the heat- 
ed carbonic acid gas which he has thrown off from 
his lungs, and by the ammoniacal gases which 
emanate from his evacuations, and you will plant 
the seeds of “scouring,” “ black-leg,” and those 
other mysterious complaints which carry off 
calves suddenly and hopelessly. You may pro- 
duce scrofula (“king’s evil”), rickets, or con- 
sumption in an animal, by excluding it from light, 
giving improper food, and surrounding the crea- 
ture with an impure atmosphere. See how a 
flower in a darkened room creeps towards the 
light from some stray sunbeam. See how grass 
loses its green hue when artificially excluded from 
the light—and animals require it in like manner 
for the healthy performance of the functions of 
life. You may retard, and in some cases arrest, 
those higher changes which certain creatures 
have to pass through to théir full development, 
by simply excluding them from light ; tadpoles, 
for instance, have been kept for months as tad- 
poles, without reaching the higher development 
of the frog, by keeping them in darkness—and the 
young calves which are pent up in early Spring 
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from attaining that full health and perfest devel- 
opment which under happier circumstances would 
be reached. If required for the butcher, the dis- 
eased blood—the blood deprived by darkness and 
an improper atmosphere of much of its coloring 
matter and its fibrine—may cause the veal to be 
whiter, but if the animal be destined for a useful 
life, then let in upon him the glorious sunshine; 
let him breathe the pure, the life-giving oxygen 
of the skies; surround him with wholesome 
warmth; give him good food at regular intervals, 
and then, oh! then, inhis sparkling eye, his smooth 
soft coat, his elastic skin, his rounded form, his 
frisking motions, he will testify his gratitude, and 
in his growth proclaim that he has a master who 
has had wisdom enough to comprehend, and 
kindness enough to supply the conditions upon 
which health, and strength, and beauty, and fer- 
tility ean be obtained. 





<0 +4 et @ a —-—__—— 
Break the Calves and Colts. 
ae et 

* Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it,” is 
just as applicable to the bovine and the equine 
tribes, as to the genus homo. The truth of the 
trite adage that “it is hard to learn old dogs new 
tricks,” is not illustrated by thé canine species 
alone. Not long ago we asked one who was 
driving a docile pair of oxen, how early he brake 
them to the yoke. ‘“‘ Why” said the youth, “they 
were always broken.” That answer gives the 
whole gist of the matter. It isnotrouble, but on 
the contrary, fun for the boys at least, to train up 
calves and colts just in the way they should go, 
by beginning the work before they are three 
months old. 

We protest against putting any animals, hu- 
man or other, to severe labor before maturity of 
muscle is attained; but kind treatment, constant 
handling, halter breaking, yoking, and driving, are 
advantageously practiced with colts and ealves of 
the tenderest age. One who has not tried it will 
be surprised at the ease with which young ani- 
mals may be taught to obey. We havehad colts 
not six months old that would come at the call of 
their names, kneel at the bidding, lift a fore-foot 
to the hand to be shaken when bidden a “good 
morning,” lay the head upon one’s breast when 
asked if they loved their master, lead by the halt- 
er as readily as an old horse, and submit to the 
mock saddle, to beating the hoof as if shoeing 
them, and so of other manipulations, And these 
colts never knew what it was to be “broken.” 

We have scen calves driven about singly, and 
side by side, yoked and unyoked, made to change 
places, and sent away from the driyer and called 
back again by simple word of mouth. We have 
also seen them get down upon their knees, lift up 
any desired foot, etc., with the utmost readiness. 
All this was accomplished by kind systematic 
treatment when growing up. A friend we were 
just conversing with, tells us of the fine sport he 
used to have on moonlight evenings when a boy, 
with a regular steer team made up of nearly all 
the calves in the neighborhood. Fifteen to twen- 
ty pairs were sometimes brought together, fitted 
with rude light yokes, and the whole attached 
to a light sled, and driven along in great glee. It 
was difficult to say whether the calves or the 
boys enjoyed the sport the most. Such a team 
was far from presenting a mean appearance. And 
these exhibitions were of three-fold benefit. The 
boys were not only kept from mischief, but were 
learning useful lessons, and no little skill was de- 
veloped in constructing miniature yokes and oth- 
er tackling. The calves were being trained for 
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tra currying and other care in feeding which cach 
boy was likely to give his own animals when 
thus to be taken out into “ company,” was not 
wholly thrown away. 

We have given these illustrations not to re- 
commend such unusual training for general prac- 
tice, but to indicate what may be done, and to 
impress the suggestions that a moderate degree 
of early training may be adopted by all, with de- 
cided advantage. How much better this course 
every way, than the usual method of allowing 
young animals to literally run wild until three or 
four years old, when they are headstrong, and re- 
quire long, vigorous, and even hazardous coercion 
before they are thoroughly subdued, 
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. THE KEY TO PROFITABLE FARMING. 


In my researches, I often find 
this question put: “ How shall 
the poor man make farming 
profitable?” It is easy enough 
to see how a man owning a 
large section of virgin soil, can 
transfer something of its fertility to his purse, 
and make money. If he have capital to work it, 
and a good market for wheat, he can make money 
rapidly by a few successive crops of this cereal. 
But this is not farming, strictly speaking, for 
nothing is done to husband the resources of the 
soil. It is simply an ignorant skimming of the 
soil,—a robbing of posterity—a work to which 
any vandal is adequate. 

It is also easy te see how a man of capital, 
with a good farm, can keep up its fertility, and 
make money by the sale of a portion of its crops. 
But how the poor man with nothing but a poor 
farm and his hands, is to make a good farm, a 
good living, and at the same time save some- 
thing for old age is not so readily perceived, It 
may reasonably be expected that my lantern 
should throw some light upon this subject. 

It is of great service to the farmer, that he 
should cherish reasgnable expectations of what 
he can accomplish in his business. The cultiva- 
tion of the soil is unlike other occupations, in 
several respects. It does not afford the chances 
for sudden wealth which trade offers—or any 
speculative enterprise. But the security of its 
returns is a compensation for all other disadvan- 
tages. Labor, wisely directed, is more certain to 
be rewarded than in any other occupation; the 
farmer, then, should abandon the idea of sudden 
wealth. It is not among the probabilities of his 
position in life, and he should feel no disappoint- 
ment when he labors years and finds that his 
bank. stock is not increased, and his superfluous 
change is very small. If he have got a good liy- 
ing, and kept his farm improving in its productive 
capacity, without involving himself in debt, he 
ought to be satisfied. : 

It is not a reasonable expectation that a man 
can carry on a farm without some capital. This 
is required in other pursuits still more largely 
than in farming. If a man, therefore, have 
nothing but his hands to begin life with, he 
should be content to sell his labor to the highest 
bidder, until he have some capital to invest in 
the soil. In this way, he will all the while be 
increasing in skill, which is quite as available in 
this business, as either capital or Jabor. Too 
many, in their ignorance, set out in this business 
without counting the cost. They run in debt for 
the whole farm and stock, and enter upon a 
business requiring skill and labor, when they 
have nothing but labor to bestow. The amount 





of capital needed to begin with, depends much 
upon circumstances. Less of course is needed 
where land is cheap, thanin the older States 
where it is dear. Much also depends upon the 
extent of the business with which one can con- 
tent himself. The capital should be somewhat in 
proportion to the extent ofthe farm and the skill 
of the cultivator. A farmer of great experience, 
who knows just what to do with every dollar, can 
use a large capital to much better advantage than 
a beginner in the business, 

A first principle in profitable farming is to cul- 
tivate only so many acres as you can make bet- 
ter. It may be your misfortune to own a large 
farm, and to be without any other capital. It is 
your ruin and the ruin of the land, to continue 
running over a large surface, and secure crops 
that barely pay the expenses of labor. It were 
good policy, in such a case, to sell half of the 
land to get capital to work the other half. If this 
cannot be done, seek to cultivate only so much as 
you can make remunerative. It is not improving 
land to plow it and take off acrop. It should 
have manure enough to raise seventy-five bushels 
of corn, sixty of oats, thirty of wheat, and three 
tons of hay to the acre, when it is laid down to 
grass. Crops less than these ought not to be 
considered good farming—that is, where the nat- 
ural soil is not decidedly bad. Almost any of our 
exhausted soils, that now yield but twenty bushels 
of corn to the acre, or a ton of hay, require from 
fifty to seventy-five loads or half-cords of farm- 
yard manure to give them a start, and put them 
upon a course of improvement. Ifa farmer has 
only manure enough for one or two acres, let 
him attempt to cultivateno more. As to the rest 
of the farm, let it take care of itself, until you 
have the means of improving it. 

Another principle in profitable farming is to 
keep only so much stock as you can keepin a 
thriving condition. The profit of an animal, 
reared for his flesh, ceases when he stops grow- 
ing, He should be well fed until he reaches ma- 
turity, and then be slaughtered or sold. The 
porkers will pay as long as you can make them 
gain a pound or two a day. Lean squealing hogs 
are as unprofitable as they are disgraceful. 
Many farmers starve their sheep, so that they 
are unable to bring forth healthy lambs ; starve 
their cows, so that they come out in the Spring 
looking more like skeletons than milkers. It 
takes a whole season of good pasturage to re- 
trieve the ill treatment of the winter. Every 
animal kept upon the farm should have all the 
food he can digest, and asa rule, the more he di- 
gests the more profitable he will be, whether you 
take your pay in labor or flesh. And inthis item 
let it be remembered that good quarters for your 
animals, warm dry stalls, stables, and styes, will 
save twenty-five per cent and upwards in fodder. 

Another sound maxim is, treat your vegetables 
as well as your animals, keep them thriving un- 
til harvest. Use all the labor yeu need to culti- 
vate your crops thoroughly, and to harvest them 
seasonably. Oftentimes, a large ‘part of the 
profits of a farm go to make up the losses of de- 
ficient Or unseasonable labor. Corn is planted 
two weeks too late, and the frost cuts off ten 
bushels in the acre. Itis not hoed late enough, 
acrop of weeds takes possession, and another 
ten bushels are lost. Many a farmer with two 
hundred acres, tries to gét along with a hired 
man and a boy, when he has business enough for 
six able bodied men. Asa rule, labor upon the 
farm pays as well as capital, if it be skillfully di- 
rected. With many, the chief cause of unprofit- 
able farming is deficient labor. 

Then, most important of all, is the saving of 
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manures, Their waste is the besetting sin of our 
husbandry. Not one farmer in a hundred makes 
the best use of his means for increasing the 
stock of his fertilizers. The majority waste 
more than half of these riches of the farm. 
“Study to have a large dunghill” was the exhor- 
tation of Cato two thousand years-ago, and no 
sounder maxim was ever laid down in agricul- 
ture. If twenty-five cords of good farm-yard 
manure from each well fed ox or cow is an at- 
tainable result, every one can easily estimate the 
waste in his own practice. The liquid and solid 
droppings of all domestic animals are the farmer’s 
silver and gold, and should be as_ carefully 
watched as the contents of his purse. Save all 
the vegetable wastes of the farm, bog hay, straw, 
leaves, weeds, small brush, peat and- muck, and 
work them into the compost heap with the animal 
manures. He who observes these maxims, holds 
the key to profitable farming, and in enriching 
his acres will enrich himself, 

E> & —— —. 

How to use Rough Fodder. 
niereenede 

Every farm producesa large supply of coarse 
material, the straw of the grains, the stalks 
and buts of corn, and the hay from swamps and 
marshes, These all contain more or less nourish- 
ment when well cured, and are available for food. 
It is a common practice in many parts of the 
country, to fodder them out from the stack-yard 
upon the frozen ground, where half starved cat- 
tle are constrained to eat them, or perish. This 
is the poorest use they can be putto. Better use 
the whole for bedding and manure, that! make 
them the means of tormenting brutes, with the 
pangs of hunger. 

All this coarse material should be kept under 
cover, and run through a hay cutter before it is 
fed out. It should then be mixed with Indian 
meal, or some concentrated food. The most of 
it will then be eaten, and while the coarser por- 
tions give bulk to the food, the finer parts and the 
meal will furnish nourishment—two essential qual- 
ities in the fodder of the ruminating animals. It 
will be better still, if the commingled mass can 
be steamed or boiled. This process softens the 
coarse, hard stalks and straw, and enables the an- 
imal to digest them more perfectly. The use of 
steamed food is increasing among those who 
have sufficient capital to carry on the business of 
farming. It enables one to work up all the rough 
fodder, and to pass it through the stomachs of 
thriving cattle. It gathers up the fragments so 
that nothing is lost. 

Ifthe steaming apparatus or a large boiling 
kettle, be not yet ready, and the meal is not to 
be had, it is a good plan to mix sliced roots with 
the coarse fodder cut up short. Turnips, beets, 
carrots, parsneps, and mangel wurtzels, are rapid- 
ly reduced to fine chips with a root cutter, and 
are highly relished by cattle. They ought to be 
used in connection with hay or straw. Animals 
will thrive much better upon this mixture, than 
upon either used separately. 

In any one of these ways, rough fodder may be 
turned to good account, and all stabled animals 
be kept full fed from the close of the grazing sea- 
son until Spring. This careful preservation of 
fodder will greatly increase the manure heap, and 
add to the riches of the farm. Stuffthe animals, 
that they may stuff the soil. * 

OS ee 9 ee 

A breeder of fowls says one of bis shanghais 
when eating corn, takes one peck at a time,—Ez, 
That’s nothing, Mr. Exchange; we have an gid 
sow that, when eating awill, taxes a hogshead fall 
at a gulp. ; 
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Lean Calves make Mean Cattle. 


ree 

Calves and yearlings, at this season of the 
year, are often fed upon the coarsest fodder, and 
needlessly exposed to the weather. They are 
brought in late from the pasture, several weeks 
after they have ceased to thrive, and are kept 
upon poor fare, all through the Winter. The apol- 
ogy for thisis, that the farm produces a certain 
amount of poor hay, which must be used up, and 
the young cattle eat it better than the older ones, 
and are therefore kept upon it. This is destructive 
of the best interests of the farmer, for it is all 
the while undermining the constitution of his 
stock, thus preventing their future thrifiy growth. 

It is highly important to remember that the 
constitution of a horse or cow is determined in 
the first three or four 
years of life. It is par- 
ticularly liable to injury 
in the early stages of its 
growth, and if stunted 
there, it never attains a 
full development. The 
farmer lays the founda- 
tion of the future charac- 
ter of the animal at this 
early age, making the 
most of the good quali- 
ties it inherits from his 
parents, or aggravating 
the bad ones. He is as 
really a builder in the 
feeding of an animal, as 
the man who rears a 
house. The young ani- 
mal wants good rich food, 
the best which the farm 
produces, particularly 
that which abounds in 
the raw material for 
making muscle and bone, that it may perfectly 
elaborate the osseous structure, and clothe it with 
flesh. If a farmer wants the best oxen, the best 
milkers, the fastest roadsters that can be made 
out of his stock, he must give them a fair chance 
in the first and second Winter. 

It does not look reasonable that bog hay, and 
moldy, damaged corn stalks or hay, will make 
strong bones, or cover them well with muscle. 
Many a man has tried the experiment, and the 
result has been uniformly unsuccessful. The 
abused animals always come out in the Spring 
looking thin and cadaverous, every bristling hair 
and projecting bone uttering its remonstrance 
against the misguided owner. Even bulls that 
are to perpetuate the herd, are frequently kept in 
this half starved condition with the other young 
cattle, and are put to use before they are half 
grown. What cana man expect with such man- 
agement of his stock, but miserable runts, that 
cumber rather than adorn his farm. Let the 
colts, calves, and yearlings have the best of hay, 
and the careful attention of the owner through 
the foddering season, if horses of good speed and 
bottom, good milkers, and strong oxen are 
wanted.—Bog hay should be held at a discount. 





‘Look after the Breeding Animals. 


The cows are dried off, and there is no more 
immediate profit from them. Some are so short 
sighted, as to stint their cows when they cease 
to give milk. They are often exposed to the 
weather at the stack yard, or if housed, are fed 
upon second rate fodder. This is miserable ma- 
nagement, whether we look at the future profit 
from the cow or from her progeny. It should not 








be forgotten, that the cow at this season usually 
eats for more than one. Her value as a milker 
next Summer, depends upon her treatment dur- 
ing the Winter. She wants all the food she can 
digest, and good comfortable quarters, If she 
come out in good flesh, the fat pastures of June 
will be turned into milk and butter for the benefit 
of her owner. If she come out lean, it will take 
half the Summer to recover flesh, and to get into 
condition to give a full flow of milk. If the calf 
is to be raised for stock, it is still more important 
that the cow should be well fed. Its future good 
qualities will be very much affected hy its fetal 
life. Breeding sheep, swine, and all domestic 
animals, should have the owner’s eye every day. 
Well fed dams will, ordinarily, produce strong, 
healthy offspring, repaying extra pains four-fold. 





COTSWOLD SHEEP 


What Kind of Sheep have You? 

In taking our usual round through the New- 
York Live Stock markets, last week, we were 
led for the hundredth time, and more strongly 
than ever, to note the great difference between 
the various breeds of sheep on sale—or rather 
the difference between some blooded sheep, and 
others with very little blood in their bodies, 
and what there was of it of very poor quality. 
In one pen, heavy fat wethers were selling 
readily at an average of about $10 each—some 
of the best as high as $12—while in the very 
next pen was a lot which went slowly at $2. 
We could but wish the breeders of these latter 
animals present, to see the $8 extra so readily 
paid for the superior formed animals, while their 
own were in little demand even at tle low 
price named. The poor and good were of about 
the same age, and the difference in the cost of 
raising them, was undoubtedly in favor of those 
selling for the most money. It is a noteworthy 
fact that sheep of common breeds and poor 
blood, with long legs, large heads, and slab sides, 
often consume, without taking on fat or flesh, 
as much food or even more, than the well bred 
and well formed animals, which always keep 
fat. The first cost of getting this improved 
stock is about the only extra expense, and then 
they are a constant source of profit as well as 
of pleasure. 

These thoughts are peculiarly appropriate now, 
as this is the season of year to provide breed- 
ing bucks. If a farmer has only common stock, 
let him resolve that their progeny shall be of 
a better grade, by introducing a well formed 
blooded male, even if it be attended with consider- 











able additional expense. The particular breed 
to be chosen must depend upon circumstances. 
If raised chiefly for wool, a mixture of the 
Merino is desirable; but if producing mut- 
ton for market is had in view, the South- 
down, Leicestershire, or Cotswold, are prefer- 
able, as these furnish a larger carcass, fine ten- 
der meat, and take on fat readily. 

We present herewith an engraving, a sort of 
model, though this one is somewhat dispropor- 
tionate, perhaps, in the rump. Not long since 
we saw a fat sheep sold in this city for $100! 
which was in form very nearly like our engrav- 
ing—not quite so deep in the breast, nor so level 
along the belly. Let farmers compare this with 
the stock in their yards, and see if there is not 
room for improvement in their breeds of sheep. 
They will find large hams 
and shoulders far more 
profitable, than long 
necks and overgrown 
heads and horns. If near 
good meat markets, seek 
an admixture at least, of 
Cotswold, if not the 
pure bred, of which we 
give a specimen. If a 
little remote from mar- 
ket, but yet so situated 
that there is any profit 
in selling or using mut- 
ton, adopt the South- 
downs, Which yield fair 
wool and excellent meat. 
If wool be tke only ob- 
ject, then bring in the 
Merino blood.—And, we 
would ask here, why are 
not more sheep raised in 
this country? Wool of 
all grades seldom fails 
to command a high price ; and when to the value 
of the fleece we add the good meat yielded, there 
is no doubt of the profitableness of sheep. No 
other animal is kept with less care, and they 
come early to productive maturity, At one year 
old, the Jamb is ready for shearing, and for slaugh- 
ter. The general testimony from most parts of 
the country is: ‘* We can not keep sheep on ac- 
count of the dogs.” Is this so? Are our farmers 
sacrificing millions of dollars a year that they 
might derive from sheep-raising, on account of 
the existence of an excess of worthless dogs? 
We believe this to be the case. There is much 
to be said on this topic, and our pages will be 
open to the subject of sheep culture during this 
year. 
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Cattle’s Tongues—Curry-combs, 

The tongue of a cow or ox is suggestive. It 
is armed with a compact bed of spines, very 
rough tothe touch, and adapted to a variety of 
uses. With this pliable member, it draws grass 
between the teeth for cropping, and all other ar- 
ticles of food when necessary. It comes in play 
in reaching up into the limbs of trees for foliage 
or fruit, or in reaching over walls and fences af- 
ter forhidden crops. The tongue is also used in 
disturbing the hair and skin on all parts of the 
body within reach, and the inaccessible parts of 
the head are curried by mutual accomodation. 
No sight is more common in a herd of cattle, 
than this reciprocal toilet of the tongue. Here is 
nature’s hint for the use of the card and curry- 
comb. These tools are especially called for in 
Winter, when cattle are kept in stalls, with thei, 
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heads confined, so that they can not use their 
tongues upon their own skin. 

It is said by old hostlers, that a good currying, 
brushing, and rubbing down once a day, is equal 
to a feed of oats for a horse. However this may 
be, there can be no doubt that it greatly promotes 
the comfort and health of horses and cattle. It 
removes all filth from the skin, which is apt to 
accumulate in stables, unless currying is attended 
to daily. The skin is constantly throwing off 
effete matter, which collects around the roots of 
the hair, and stops up the pores, unless it is in 
some way removed. The tongue does this par- 
tially, but the card and curry-comb do it still 
better. This office is performed for the horse 
quite regularly, because he is more frequently 
exhibited in the presence of his owner, and the 
cleanliness of the carriage, and of the clothes 
of the family, depend somewhat upon the con- 
dition of the skin of the horse. But the ox, the 
cow, and the young animals, are sadly neglect- 
ed. It is not unfrequently, that a yoke of oxen 
will come out of the stable in the Spring, with a 
thick plaster of filth upon their hams, the accu- 
mulation of a whole Winter—a disgrace to hu- 
manity, and to the good husbandry of the owner. 

All these animals manifest their pleasure at 
the use of the card and curry-comb upon their 
skins, and after a little practice, the young stock 
will come as regularly for their carding, as for 
their food. It is an excellent method to tame 
heifers that are tO bear their first calves in the 
Spring. They become accustomed to the hand- 
ling of man, and submit to the first milking with- 
out much resistance. It is equally good for 
steers that are soun to be brought under the yoke. 
They become so gentle under gentle treatment, 
that they are easily broken to the yoke, and make 
a more tractable team, than by the ordinary pro- 
cess, Thecard is a much better persuader, than 
the ox whip. This is excellent business for the 
boys, and they should be taught to keep the card 
moving. 





ee 
Home-made Corn Brooms, 
eee oa 

[Though the improved brushes, brooms, carpet- 
sweepers, etc., made of hog’s bristles, are com- 
ing into more frequent and general use, still the 
days of broom-corn are not yet numbered, and 
will not be for some time to come. Broom-corn 
is easily grown, and, in the newer portions of the 
country especially, it is a matter of economy to 
produce enough for home use. Though as a gen- 
eral rule the regular manufacturer can make 
brooms on a large scale cheaper than it can be 
done by individuals, yet the cost of transporta- 
tion, and the two or three profits to be paid before 
they reach the consumer, and the necessity of 
saving every possible penny when one has to 
struggle hard to come out square at the end of the 
year, make it a matter of economy to get up 
brooms, as well as other domestic utensils, on the 
farm. Making brooms is not a very difficult op- 
eration when it is understood, and with a little in- 
struction almost any one can do it. Not long 
since we heard a ‘Buckeye farmer’ remark : 
“When my daughters want a new broom they 
just go to the shop and make one.” Our Maine 
Contributor has prepared a description ofshis pro- 
cess with some illustrations, which we take pleas- 
ure in presenting below. There may be better 
methods, but this corresponds nearly with what 
we helped practice many years ago, when a boy 
on a Western farm, ‘‘way out in the woods,” and 
we think the hints here given may be useful to 
many persons.—Ep. ] 

Supposing the reader has learned from your 








previous articles just how to raise the broom-corn 
and gather it, I will omit all on that topic, further 
than to say that broom-corn is grown just like 
common maize or Indian corn, and requires simi- 
lar soil and cultivation. The seed should be 
planted thicker to avoid failures, and many prefer 
to put it in drills. When the seed begins to hard- 
en, the upper joint is broken over to prevent the 
head from breaking off the stalk too short. Be- 
fore hard frosts the heads with about a foot of 
stalk are cut off and laid on the barn floor, or on 
rails or poles under cover to dry thoroughly. 

To clear off the seed and prepare the brush, a 
. wooden comb may be made with a 
saw, on the end of a board, like 
fig. 1. The board may be nailed 
against a log or bench, or be cut 
short and secured in a work- 
bench vise, if one be at hand. 
Save the seed for horses or poultry, selecting first, 
enough good plump kernels for the next planting. 
Cut off the stems about six inches from the brush. 

When ready to use, take as much asis need- 
ed, and set the stalk portions in water up to the 
brush, and leave tosoak an hour ortwo. When 
softened, gather in the hands enough for a broom, 
with the largest and best stalks on the outside, in 
regular order. The good appearance of the per- 
fected broom will depend upon the evenness of 
the brush and good arrangement of the outside 
layers. Next, fasten a strong small cord to the 
ceiling, with a loop for the foot in the lower end, 
or tie a stick in, upon which to place the foot, 
Wind this cord 
two orthree times 
around the brush 
as shown in fig. 2. 
Grasp the brush 
firmly in both 
hands, and roll it 
round several 
times, increasing 
the pressure with 
the foot. [Instead 
of the foot we used 
a lever upon the Fig. 2. 
lower end of the 
cord, one end placed under the work-bench, and 
the other held by a boy.—Ep.] The next opera- 
tion is to wind on a strong twine for a space of 
14 or 2 inches. This is best done by rolling the 
pressing cord to the part next the brush, wind 
the twine on, and roll off the cord towards 
the end, following it with the twine. To make a 
neat knot at the end, double one end of the twine 
and lay it along the outside of the. stalks as 

shown in fig. 3, letting the 

loose end lie out at the left. 

When the twine is all on, 

, slip the right end through the 

Fig. 3 loop, and draw the left end 

so as to bring the loop in under the coil of twine; 

then cut off the two enls close in to the coil. 

No knot will now be visible, as the lock is out of 
sight, and the ends are securely fastened. 

If a flat broom is to be made, which is desira- 
ble, press the brush part between . 
two narrow boards, (fig. 4,) fast- \ 
ened near together at one end } 
with a piece of leather nailed 
on. The other end of the boards 
may be held together with a 
string. Instead «! these boards 
the brush may be put between 
two short boards and screwed 
into a vise. The sewing is Fig. 4. Fig, 5. 
next in order. For this, use a 
large needle of iron or steel, or one of strong 


























wood will do, (fig. 5,) eight to twelve inches in 
length, At the point where you wish to fasten 
the brush portion, say three or four inches below 
the winding thread, wind a twine 
once, or better twice around, and tie 
it firmly, leaving engugh of one end 
tosew with, Nowsew through and 
through, letting the thread pass a- 
round the winding as shown in fig. 
6. Point the needle forward in mak- 
ing each stitch, so as to have it come 
out on the opposite side a little fur- 
ther along each time. A second 
sewing may then be made further 
i towards the lower end. Three sew- 
ings are sometimes made. Two will 
generally be enough, except where 
the brush is very long. 

Sharpen the lower end of the handle, and 
drive it in exactly in the center, and fasten it 
with two small nails upon opposite sides, and the 
broom is complete. The lower ends of the brush 
may need clipping a little to make them even. 





‘With a little practice a very neat broom may 


thus be made. They may be made still more 
tasteful, though not stronger nor more durable, by 
using wire instead of twine, and by paring down 
the stalks, so as to make a smaller, neater shank. 





How Hemp is Grown and Prepared for 
Market... II. 
gine 

Breaxine.—This is considered the most labo- 
rious part of growing hemp, only the strongest 
hands being engaged in it, The most appropriate 
season is in February and March, in the clear 
bright days following frosty nights. The process 
is very much like that of breaking flax, and it re- 
quires a similar state of the atmosphere. Noth- 
ing can be done to advantage in damp wet 
weather. On the morning of a clear day, with 
the wind north-west, the hemp is set out on the 
south side of a fence, or where it may have the 
full benefit of the wind and sunshine. This work 
is usually performed in the open air, and some- 
times the breakers have a fire, which assists in 
drying the hemp, while it keeps them warm. 

The instrument in common use for this pur- 
pose is the old fashioned hand-brake, a little 
heavier and longer than the flax-brake of the 
Northern States. It is a rude contrivance, about 
two-and-a-half feet high, and six or seven in 
length. It consists of two jaws, furnished with 
two slats in the upper, and three in the lower, 
interlocking when they are shut. The upper is 
made movable, and in the process of breaking 
is raised up and down by means of a peg fastened 
in the head or block at the front end. The 
workman takes his stand by the side of the 
brake, grasps a handful of the hemp with his left 
hand, and with his right raises the upper jaw of 
his instrument, and by repeated strokes upon the 
hemp, breaks up the woody fibre, which falls off 
in shives, or little chips, until the lint is left near- 
ly clean. He assists the cleaning process from 
time to time by striking the hemp across the 
brake, or across a stake put up for the purpose. 

Scutcuine.—This process is called swingling 
in New-England, and those who have seen that 
work in the age of home-spun, which many of 
our readers remember, have a very good idea of 
the scutching board, and knife or seutch of»the 
hemp districts. The board is fastened in a per- 
pendicular position in a foot-block, and slightly 
hollowed at the top. The laborer takes a hand- 
ful of hemp, after breaking, and putting it’across 
the top of the board, strikes it with the scutching 
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knife, to disengage the shives. This is done un- 
til the lint is clean. 

The usual day’s work, or task, is 80 pounds, 
though ‘much depends upon the state of the 
weather, and the character of the workman. 
Smart hands will frequently break twice this 
quantity in a day. The scutching is now gener- 
ally done by the manufacturer. A day’s work, as 
jt comes from the brake, is dune up in a bundle, 
and is then sent to market. 

As may readily be inferred, this crop, with so 
many handlings—pulling, binding in bundles 
stacking, spreading for rotting, and gathering 
again, housing, breaking, and baling—comes to 
market inga great variety of conditions, very 
much affecting its value. It is almost impossible 
with the labor usually employed upon this crop, 
to produce an article of uniform excellence. 
Some is not rotted enough, some too much. 
Sometimes the breaking is not thoroughly done, 
and again it is imperfectly cleaned and careless- 
ly handled. The price ranges from $3 to $8 
the long ewt. (112 Ibs). At the average price of 
five dollars, it pays rather better than tobacco or 
corn in localities distant from market. 

Ervect upon tue Soi..—Hemp exhausts the 
soil much less than many of the grain crops. 
The quantity of dressed lint from the acre varies 
from six hundred to a thousand poundspaccord- 
ing to the soil and the season. A dozen crops 
are sometimes taken from the same field, but this 
is bad husbandry. It is considered a cleansing 
crop, as it keeps down all weeds, and leaves the 
ground in fine condition for grain or grass. The 
pulling of the long roots disturbs the soil in much 
the saine way as the cultivation of carrots and 
other tap roots, though not quite so deep. 

Tue Hemp Marxer—In our own country is 
quite large, ranking next after cotton among the 
textile crops. We import, some years, of hemp 
and its manufactures, to the amount of nearly 
ten millions of dollars. Besides this, we raise a 
crop, worth about five millions more, which is 
mainly consumed in this country. If our gov- 
ernment steadily pursued the policy of encour- 
aging the consumption of home products and 
manufactures, there would be an inviting field of 
labor in the increased production of this crop— 
as the statistics show that we produce only about 
one-third of what is annually eonsumed in the 
country. With the finest soil for this crop in the 
world, and abundant capital and labor, there 
seems to bé no good reason wliy the country 
should serid ten millions abroad to pay for this 
article. ® 
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Reports on Sorghum. 








A eorrespondent of the Rural New-Yorker 
writes from Henry Co., Iowa: “I am quite satis- 
fied that the new sugar cane is destined to be an 
institution in the Northwest, and that Iowa may 
be set down as one of the sugar growing states 
of the Union. There have been thousands of gal- 
lons of syrup made in this county, and next year 
the quantity will be multiplied many times. Su- 
gar mills—wooden and iron—have been erected in 
every neighborhood of three or four farms, and 
have succeeded beyond expectation in making a 
very fair article of syrup. With all our imperfec- 
tion of machinery and inexperience, 200 gallons 
per acre are considered by actual experiment but 
a moderate yield.” 

The Peoria (Ill.) Transcript states that within 
a circle of three miles in Peoria Co. 100 barrels 
of Sorghum syrup were manufactured by the 
farmers of that vicinity. A company has been 
formed, a five-roller mill erected, and one of 


Cook’s evaporators (illustrated in the Dec. Agri- 
culturist) purchased, which turns off 50 gallons 
of syrup per day—about the capacity of the mill. 
The juice is expressed for those who wish to do 
their own boiling, at two cents per gallon, or the 
syrup is returned to those furnishing the cane at 
eighteen cents per gallon. The mill and evapo- 
rator cost $200. 

The Freeport (Ill.) Journal mentions a farmer 
in Stephenson county, who will have 100 barrels 
of Sorghum syrup to sell the present year. 

The Davenport (Iowa) Gazette, in speaking of 
the manufactory in Henry Co., says: ‘* The stalks 
are stripped of their leaves, and run througha 
two-roller mill, and the juice transferred to a 
shallow pan, with an evaporating surface of 40 
square feet. The boiling is continued until five- 
sixths of the liquid has been evaporated, leaving 
the remaining one-sixth a Sorghum molasses of 
superior quality. Twenty-five gallons of syrup 
are turned off at one boiling, and four boilings 
can be made each day.” 


— 
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White Clover (Trifolium repens.), 


age 

This is a hardy plant, and it propagates itself 
wherever it has once become established on a 
favorite soil, since enough of its low growing 
heads escape the scythe and feeding of animals, 
to furnish seed for renewing the plants, It is too 
small to furnish meadow hay, but its densely 
matted, sweet, nutritious food, ever-growing and 
abundant, makes it most valuable for pasture; 
and its flowers yield the finest honey collected by 
bees. White clove: is partial to clay lands where 
the surface has a fair supply of vegetable matter, 
It thrives best in the Northern and Middle States. 
We have heard little of it at the South. Have 
any of our readers in the uplands of Georgia, and 
in other southern regions had much experience 
With it? 
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Fence Stakes Fastened with Wire. 
as 

-During the past season the writer has seen 
upon several farms in eastern NewsYork a meth- 
od of securing stakes and rails upon the top of 
stone walls, which is much liked by those who 
have practiced it. The stone walls are first laid 
up, say three feet high, and then blocks of wood 
or stone, three or four inches thick, are laid 
across the top for the first or lower rails to rest 
upon, as seen at B, B. Stakes, s, are driven down 
in pairs close to the sides of the wall, slightly in- 
clined inward. <A stout iron wire is _ fasten- 
ed on to each pair, by twisting the ends around 
the upper part of the stakes, about two feet 
from the top of the wall. The top rails are laid 
upon these wires, their ends lapping, as seen in 
the cut. The inclination of the stakes keeps the 
wire from slipping down, and the weight upon 
the wire draws the tops of the stakes together, 
enclosing the rails, so that they are not easily 
blown off, or thrown down by unruly cattle. 
The lower rails are kept in place also by the 
stakes. In the ordinary way, where the stakes 
are crossed over the top of the wall, and the rails 
lay inthe fork thus made, there is a constant 
strain upon the bottom of the stakes, where they 





enter the ground, and in wet weather they are 





often thus pried out. By the method above de- 
scribed, the weight of the rails acts almost per- 
pendicularly, thus holding the stakes firmly in 
place. The wire costs tut a trifle, and is rapidly 
put on. It is cheaper and more convenient, 
more durable, and better than the wooden caps 
sometimes used. This is the testimony of a con- 
siderable number of-farmers with whom we have 
conversed on the subject, who have had it ih use 
several years. 
ee QP > 
Painting Buildings, etc.—Zinc Paint. 
Seer acti ‘ 

In reply to the queries of T. H. Wetherell, 
Jefferson County, New-York, and others, we 
answer, that, for surfaces exposed to the 
sun, October and November are the best 
months for painting such buildings and fences as 
are not located where they will be soiled by 
clouds of dust raised by the Autumn winds. 
December, January, or February, are quite as 
good months, if it can be done so as to harden 
somewhat before a storm. If not done in the 
above months, then the earlier in Spring the bet- 
ter. Paint put on late in Spring or in Summer, 
and exposed to the hot sun, is more liable to blis- 
ter, as well as to lose some of its oil by evapora- 
tion, and it does not harden so firmly as if put on 
in Autumn or Winter. 

For a white coat, the “ Zinc paint ” is prefer- 
able to “‘ white lead,” because the former is not 
browned by sulphuretted hydrogen or other 
gases in the atmosphere which act upon lead 
and darken it. On this account the zinc is es- 
pecially valuable for cellars, kitchens, privies, 
barns, and other out-buildings, and in houses 
where hard coal is used, as they are more sub- 
ject to sulphuretted hydrogen. But we prefer it 
for all white surfaces as being whiter and proba- 
bly quite as durable. There is an impression that 
zinc costs more than lead paint, because the price 
per pound is greater; but this is a mistake. 
Zine white is lighter and goes much further in 
giving color and body than the same weight of 
lead. Several experienced painters inform us 
that when painting a job contracted to be done 
with white lead, they freely allow the employer 
to change to zine without extra charge, as they 
find it no more expensive, and requiring no more 
labor to put on an equally good coat and color of 
zine than when lead is used. Some say, how- 
ever, that they can get a better body by using 


lead for the first, or priming coat, and then taking- 


zine for the remaining coats. We are just experi- 
menting with a mixture of white lead and zine 


for a first coat, but shall finish off with pure zine. 
=o. ______ 


A Shiftless Farmer, 


ena ann 

Just take a glimpse at him. He throws his 
manure out under the eaves of his barn, and lets 
it lie in sun and air, leaching away half of its 
strength into the neighboring streams. He neg- 
lects, also, to make use of many other useful mat- 
ters Which might go to increase the compost- 
heap—such as bones, ashes, chip-dirt, contents 
of privy, forest-leaves, droppings of hen-roosts, 
muck, etc., etc. Yet at the same time, he buys 
stable manure at the neighboring town, and carts 
it home &t considerable expense. 

He allows noxious weeds to overrun his land— 
white-daisy, snap-dragon, burdock, yellow-dock, 
quack grass, Canada thistles, and many other vile 
roots too numerous to mention. The time was, 
when most of these could have been extermi- 
nated by a little labor, When they first appeared 
in small numbers, a very little work with a weed- 
ing-hoe or dock-extractor would have headed 
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them off entirely, But now, having had full 
swing for several years, they laugh at the shift- 
less man’s puny efforts and windy threats. But 
this is not the worst of the evil. The neighbor- 
ing farmets are active, enterprisiiig men, and 
have dune their best to keep their latid clear of 
fuul roots, but tlie seeds blow over in clouds from 
the shiftless man’s fields, and they are alinist in 
despair, What can théy do? 

He keeps potr fences. When he sees a rail bro- 
ken here, a board off there, or a post rotten and 
falling down beyond, he is very sorry, and hopes 
a ood time will soon come for fence-inendiiig ; 
but he don't repair it at once, Bad becomes 
worse ; hungry Cattle leap the tottering fence, 
and down it all comes: whedt fields, and corn 
fields, and hay fields are trampled down; the 
farmer suffers loss, and, very likely he and his 
neighbors are sob liaving a delightful law-siit. 

These are ofily 4 few broad lines of our por- 
trait: the likeness will prubably be detectéd 
Withotit any further touches of thé brush. 


° For the American Agricultiurist. 
Tim Bunker oa givitig Land a Start, 
fa Sony 


Me. Eprtor.—* What ate yé gine to dé with 
that are bag of Scotch Snuff!’ asked Jake Fiitik, 
one morning as he luokéd at a lot of Peruvian 
No. 1, just landed at my barf door. 

“Who has a better right t6 have 4 quilting 
than Mrs. Bunker, and td éntettain the old ladies 
with a pinch of the Scotch dust?” Tasked by way 
of rejoinder, and to stitiuldte Jake's eutiosity; 
which was already wide aWake. 

“TJ thought snuff allet8 come id bladders ” stig- 
gested Seth Twigs, 4s he blew oiif @ coltiimn of 
smoke, tnat would have done credit to a locotio- 
tive. 

“ How du ye know but what it is a whale’s 
bladder!” inquired Tucker, who had been to sea, 
and was anxious to show off his nautical knowl- 
edge, to Mr. Twiggs. 

“That’s guanner ye fools” remarked uncle Joth- 
am Sparrowgrass, With a very emphatic blow of 
his cane upon the ground. ‘ Haven’t ye never 
seen any guariner! I’ve seen it a dozen year ago, 
over on thie island—Judge Randall tried it time 
and agin.—Never could make much out of it. 
He got one or tu decent crops, and then the land 
fell off, worse than ever, The judge said it was 
a great humbug. Guess he’s right.” 

“Ye aint a gwine to put that on tu the land, 
be ye Squire Bunker?” inquired Jake with an as- 
tonished look. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if I did.” 

This conversation with my neighbors, two years 
ago, shows the general impression about guano 
in any community, when it is first introduced. I 
had got it to try an experiment on some poor land, 
that lay off a couple of miles from my house, I 
suppose aman ought to apologize for owning 
land so far from home, for it is certainly very 
bad husbandry. The expense of cultivating it is 
nearly double that of a home lot, and manuring 
with stable dung at that distance is out of the 
question. The fact is, the land belongs to Mrs. 
Bunker, and, as it came from her father, she nev- 
er felt like selling it. Ithas been used for pas- 
ture ever since Icanremember. For the last ten 
years I have not been very particular about pas- 
turing it, for there was not much grass there to be 
eaten. It was miserable old plain land, and had 
once been a light sandy loam, before the loam 
was carried off in crops. It bore five-fingers and 
moss pretty well, was fair for pennyroyal, and 
famous for mulleins and sweet fern... The sheep 
had worn little paths around among these brush, 








and if sheep have any virtue to restore exhausted 
land, that field never found it out. I suppose all 
the vegetable matter that grew upon an acre, if 
it could have been gathered, would not have 
weighed two hundred pounds. It used to be said 
of it, that it was tuo poor to bear worms and it- 
sects, so that skunks had to starve or eimigrate. 
We have a great deal of sucli land in all the old 
States, thoroughly worn out, aid not paying the 
interest on thrée dollars ah aere, to tlieir present 
owners. They are generally farmers in modeér- 
ate circumstances, aid have no spate capital to 
give such land a start, and it lies idle and worth- 


Jess. I thought it was worth trying to give this 


out-lot a chahce to do a little better by itself, 
and its owner. My plati was to turn in gréeén 
crops, a proééss in husbandry, that no body prac- 
tices in this néighborhood. I had read of it in my 
Agriculturist, and thought it was just the thing 
for lots too far off frdif the barn to be manuted 
fromi the stable. Thé trduble was to get the 
greefi crop to turn under. 

T thought the guano would probably start rye, 
and With this I could make a beginning. I plowed 
up five acres two years ag¥ in October, and put 
on five bags of guano, or about One hundred and 
fifty pourids to the acre. Tlie tyé came up well, 
and looked a retiatkably dark green, and by tlie 
time snow fell, the ground was well covered with 
a thick mat of rye. That ryé made a good deal 
of talk, atid even On Sunday it used to be discuss- 
éd between meetings, when folks ought to have 
beet thinking on other matters, It passed the 
Winter well, got a good start in the Spring, and 
by the middle of May, the heads bégan to appear. 
It stood thick, and Was thotiglit to be oné of the 
est looking pieces of rye in town. It went against 
the grain amazingly to turn it under, for accord- 
ing to the look, I should have had fifteen bushels 
to the acre. 

Abdi thé middle of June, Jehn and I went into 
it, witli two teams, to plow it under; for I had 
made my plan, and was not to be turned aside by 
the talk of my neighbors. Tuckerand Jones said 
it was a great shame to spoil such a field of grain, 
and even Mr. Spooner remarked, that making 
manure of bread stuff, did not seem to be very 
good economy. Now, you see, I did not care so 
much what George Washington Tucker and Ben- 
jamin Franklin Jones said, but I did not like to 
be undervalued by the minister. So said I to 
Mr. Spooner: “A thing always looks homely until 
it’s finished; and you just wait till I get through 
with this field, before you make up your mind.” 

The rye was plowed under, and the ground 
turned up about two inches deeper than ever be- 
fore. In about a fortnight I sowed buckwheat, 
harrowing it in with about the same quantity of 
guano, that Thad used in the rye. The buck- 
wheat came up and grew more rankly than any 
thing I ever saw before. All the neighbors were 
astonished at the monstrous growth, and most 
astonished when I brought out the teams, the 
last of August, to turn it under. They said Tim 
Bunker must be crazy to make manure of the 
heaviest crop of buckwheat in town. But the 
buckwheat went under notwithstanding. The last 
of September, I sowed with rye again, and as I 
had put two greén crops under the sod, I thought 
the land had got start enough to take care of it- 
self. I sowed with the rye, clover and herds- 
grass seed, calculating that these would take the 
ground, when the rye came off. Last July [ har- 
vested from that five acre field, one hundred and 
twenty-five bushels of rye worth as many dollars. 
They have got to making paper out of the straw, 
so that I got ten dollars a tun for that or about 
seventy-five dollars. 





Now, every man who is used to ciphering can 
tell whether the operation paid or not. The crop, 
I consider worth two hundred dollars, to say 
nothing of the fine eatch of grass, which now 
promises, at léast a tun afd a half of hay to the 
acre. Thé cost of the maitite was about forty- 
five dollars. The labor of plowing, 8dwirig, har- 
vesting, and the grass seed would, perhaps, swell 
the cost of the iinprovement to one hundred and 
fifty dollars. This leaves & hahdsoine sum on 
the right side of the balative sheet, aid the land 
in much bettés Gondition. The old plain would 
havé béen well sold at fivé dollars an dere, fr it 
did not pay the interest on half that sum. I 
should not want to sell now at ten dollars an 
acre. The experiment has Workéd iiuch better 
than I thought it would, 

Now, I think we have fiere a hint as to the 
économical way of givirig land a start. If it lies 
neat the barn, wheré thanure cati BB eatted cheap- 
ly, the stable manufé is the best réHU¥ator. If it 
lies at a distance it éatt be dotie with Peruvian 
No. 1, atid green créps, and it 18 tuth better to 
do it With this than t6 have it li8 idlé. Mrs. Bunk- 
er is 48 ihuch pleased with the festlt as any body 
for sé says “it has always distfésséd her to 
have atiy thing beldfiging t0 the Buaket fatnily 
lying idle.” Yours to command; . 
Titorny Bunkit, Es@., 
Hovkertown, Dec. 10, 1859. 
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Nebraska Corresponidencé—Inseots on 
*  Applé Trees, 
=. 


To the ™ditor of the Aimeticah AgriculiaHist : 

Cro. in Nebraska haVe been g06d, 6&éept po- 
tatoes, which were light: We had thé first dam- 
aging frost about Sept. 90, but @éfft Was ttiostly 
ripe. The probability i8 that wé sliall liave food 
enough of our owfi production, Which has not 
been the case previously since the settlement of 
this Territory. ...I send you enclosed some sam- 
ples of flies with which my trees were covered 
in September, and wish to know whether they 
are the “ borers ”’—at all events they bore holes 
an inch in depth in my trees, commencing gener- 
ally in the forks at the intersection of small 
branches. I have taken from one smalMtree as 
many as forty of the nests enclosing worms. I 
also find upon the trees many of a species of spi- 
der. Whether they destroy the insects referred 
to, or are in pursuit of other prey, I can not tell. 
My trees are still thrifty, but I fear they will be 
killed by the boring operatien. 

Douglas Co., Nebraska. E. P. BREWSTER. 

Remarks.—The flies sent, were too much 
crushed in the letter to be examined well. They 
appear to be what are cailed the ‘ harvest flies,” 
(cicadas) Which are sometimes quite destructive 
to apple and other trees by boring into the 
branches. The real borer (saperda bivittata) lays its 
eggs upon the bark, usually near the root, and the 
worms hatched out, begin to bore inward almost 
as soon as hatched. We know of no means of de- 
stroying the cicada, as they are scattered through 
the entire branches, and any offensive wash or 
powder would be difficult of applieation.. . They 
are usually of short duration, Their most de- 
structive enemies are flocks of birds.—Ep.} 

A person passing through the country, observed 
the following notice on a board: “ Horses taken 
in to grass. Long tails, three shillings and six- 
pence ; short tails, two shillings.” The owner 
of the land being asked the reason for the di/*r- 
ence of the price, answered: “You see, the long 
tails can brush away the fliés ; but the short tails 
are so tormented by them, that they can hardly 
eat at all.” , 
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A striking contrast tothe “ Winter Scene in 
the Country,” given in the Agricu/turist last 
month, is the above spirited engraving, which is 
presented not only on account of its intrinsie 
merit as a pleasing artistic sketch, but also as 
suggestive of the difference between city and 
country life. We have here the massive, costly 
brown stone and brick dwellings, imposing with- 
eut, and luxurious within, possessing apparently 
all that can add to comfort or gratify taste. 
The imagination pictures the inmates as enjoying 
fashionable ease, with an abundance of servants 
in waiting to anticipate their wants ; their table 
loaded with all the delicacies afforded by a city 
market; the drudgery of the kitchen, and the 
monotonous housework all performed by hired 
domestics, while the lordly owners hive only to 
eat, drink, and be’ merry. The outside observer 
sees nothing of the care and anxiety, of the 
strain of mind, wear of conscience, the vexatious 
details of business ‘‘ down town,” undergone to 
keep up the show, or reality, of wealth and com- 
fort “up town.” 

The bright side of the picture only is contem- 
plated by the multitudes, who, impatient of the 
slow gains of agricultural industry, live in con- 
stant envy of their supposed more fortunate 
acquaintances acquiring sudden wealth in large 
towns. It is this false coloring thrown around 
city life, that allures multitudes of young men 
from the so-called hunibler labors of the country, 
to enter the crowded struggle for the golden 





THE 


prizes promised by a mercantile or professional 
life. The attractions of fashion, and the supposed 
pleasure attending such a life, have captivated the 
heart of many a fair maiden, leading her to slight 
the attentions of her manly though rustic admir- 
ers for the more showy qualities of a city gallant. 

But the darker shades of the reality are here 
also depicted. The crowd of tattered boys, 
their faces sharpened by poverty, are clamoring 
for the job of cleaning away the snow from be- 
fore the rich man’s door. With them, as with 
thousands of others in every city, this is a part of 
their battle for life. Upon the securing of some 
such chance job, depends their dinner and lodging. 
The snow-storm is to them a harvest, but even its 
scanty return is contended for by an eager crowd. 
Desolate homes, neglectful or cruel parents or 
guardians, cold, hunger, and wretchedness, are 
their portion. How they live, they only know, 
few others care to know. Misery is too common 
a sight in the city to attract more than passing 
attention., The assertion may be startling, but 
we believe it to be true, that of those who re- 
move from the country, ten descend to absolute 
poverty for every one that acquires a compe- 
tence, while not five in a hundred ever become 
rich. This crowd of boys jostling each other, is 
a fit representation of what is here going on con- 
tinually in almost every calling. One will suc- 
eced, the rest must fail. ~ There ought to be to- 
day an exodus from New-York of twenty thous- 
and, or many more, who are suffering privations 






































C J T Y—Drawn sy Foster. 
(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


unknown to the humblest residents of the rural 
districts. When the bitterness of the winter 
storm makes farm duties unpleasant, and thoughts 
of ‘‘easy times” in the city are active, or when 
in castle building by the fireside there is present- 
ed the temptation of the elegant mansion and its 
surroundings, let the picture of the street-sweep- 
ers also tell its story and be heeded. 

ne ee 


Store Fuel for Summer Now. 


No labor pays better at this season, than cut- 
ting wood for the Summer fire. Every farmer 
should seek to have a year’s stock of wood on hand 
Tt is a well ascertained fact that the dryer you 
can make wood the more heat you get from it, 
for warming the house. It uses upa certain por- 
tion of the fuel to drive off the moisture. Three 
cords of well seasoned fuel will go further than 
four cords of green. It 1s economy then ot fuel, 
and of time, to keep a stock always on hand. 

In the Winter when the swamps are frozen, 
many of the wood lots are accessible, that can 
not be approached in Summer. In the season of 
crops, it will be found exceedingly inconvenient 
to quit mowing or hoeing, to draw a load of 
green wood to the door. It will be likely to 
make scolding in-doors, and without. A good 
farmer is known by the aspect of his wood pile, 
and wood house. The latter should be stuffed to 
its utmost capacity, while the snow makes hauling 
easy, and the season of comparative leisure lasts 
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How about that Spring Seed ? 


‘ _—->— 
Notwithstanding the fact that we think our 
neighbors a little better than can be found any 
where else, we now and then see some things 
even among them, worth telling of, just for illus- 
tration. Here is one, in which the actor was a 
Mr. , whom we will call James Careless 
(we don’t mean you Mr. Smith, nor you Mr. 
Brown, nor you Mr. Johnson, nor you Mr. A, D, 
M, nor Mr. P, but the other man). Last Spring 
Mr. C. prepared a piece of good ground for oats, 
and when all was ready he went to the barn for 
the seed which had been put away in bin No. 3. 
On raising the lid there was only a quart or two 
of oats there. An investigation showed that his 
man Michael had fed them out early in the Win- 
ter to the horses, instead of those in bin No. 4, 
which were filled with thistle and other foul seeds, 
and were of inferior quality, weighing only 25 Ibs. 
to the bushel. He hitched up a horse and drove 
to a dozen neighbors to try to buy some decent 
seed, but it was late, and none of them had a 
rplus. After losing half a day in fruitless 
search, he went back and sowed the poor oats in 
bin No, 4. The result was, a light yield of poor 
grain, eight or ten bushels less per acre than his 
neighbor's crop just over the fence, and worth 
in market five cents per bushel less. 

Later in the Spring, neighbor C., got his corn 
land ready and went to bin.No. 6, where the fall 
befure he had stored five barrels of seed corn, 
selected at husking time. He found half of it 
gone—shelled out by Michael during the Winter, 
for a grist to the mill—and what remained was 
in part moldy, and a part had the chits eaten out 
by mice and rats. Failing again to get good seed 
from his neighbors, he picked out the ears the least 
moldy, and made up the balance from a poor lot 
of nubbins kept for grinding up with the cobs for 
The result was that only about half 





horse feed. 


ground twice and thrice over, he harvested about 
half a crop of unsound corn, part of it frost-bitten, 
His neighbor had a full yield of splendid corn on 
the same kind of ground, similarly manured, and 
treated every way like his own, except in the 
kind of seed planted. 

Mr. C. intended to raise his own beet, carrot, 
parsnep, cabbage, and onion seed, but when he 
went to the cellar for the roots to plant out last 
April, Bridget had already, contrary to order it is 
true, cooked all the best specimens. He put out 
a few of such as were left, but they made a sorry 
appearance, and next Spring he must buy seed or 
plant that of inferior quality. 

The above are facts we can vouch for, and not 
the worst ones we could tell. You, reader, have 
probably known similar instances. Of course 
you never had any such experience. But while 
you think of it, would it not be worth while to 
look over your oats, and your corn, and your 
barley, and your roots, and see if they are all 
right now; and then keep an eye upon them from 
this time onward? Overhaul those barrels or bins 
of corn now and then, and see if there is not in 
the bottom a nest containing half a dozen young 
rats or mice. Look out for Michael, that he does 
not show partiality for the horses and give them 
the best oats—all by mistake. See if a few of 
the best roots in the cellar are put away in a box 
of earth by themselves where Bridget can’t get at 
them by mistake. 

To say nothing of the profits, there’s no pleas- 
ure in plowing and planting a field of corn, and 
nursing it all Summer, and then to get but half a 
crop, just for the lack of a little better seed. 


1s just the time to look after the supply of seed 
you will want next Spring. . 
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The Kitchen Garden. 


__o—- 

A good garden for raising vegetables and small 

fruits, is one of the most: important appendages 
to a house. Indeed, a house in the country is 
not a home without it. It greatly promotes the 
comfort and health of one’s family. Well says 
quaint Dr. Deane, “I consider the kitchen gar- 
den of very considerable importance, as pot-herbs, 
salads, and roots of various kinds are useful in 
house-keeping. Having a plenty of them at hand, 
a family will not be so likely to run into the error 
which is too common in this country, of eating 
flesh in too great a proportion for health. Farm- 
ers as well as others, should have kitchen gar- 
dens ; and they need not grudge the labor of 
tending them, which may be done at odd _ inter- 
vals of time, that would otherwise chance to be 
consumed in needless loitering.” 

The position of such:a garden is a matter of 
considerable consequence. Probably the best 
aspect is a southern inclination ; next to this a 
south-western, or south-eastern; and poorest of 
alla northern. It shouldyof course, be nigh the 
rear of the house, so as tobe easy of access from 
the kitchen ; and as our old author writes, “not 
far away, lest being too much out of sight, it 
should be out of mind, and the necessary culture 
of it too much neglected.” 

A garden should be well fenced. For protec- 
tion against thieves, nothing is better than a 
good thorn hedge, the thorn-locust being the 
most formidable. But for shelter from cold 
north-west winds, a high board fence or wall is 
better. This protection is very important where 
one wishes to raise early vegetables and tender 
fruits. It breaks off severe blasts, and gives a 
warm and summery air to the garden quite early 
in the Spring. Some persons white-wash their 
fences or walls, supposing that this makes them 
warmer. It may cause them to reflect the sun- 
light more powerfully, but it also makes them 
part with their heat faster. 

The selection of a suitable soil is also a matter 
of great importance. By all means, avoid a low, 
wet piece of ground ; for though the brightest 
sun may shine upon it, and though you may heap 
the richest manures upon its surface, it will yet 
be unsuitable for a garden. Draining may help it, 
but can scarcely make it as warm and generous 
as one that is naturally dry. A light, mellow, turfy 
loam, neither very sandy, nor yet of a stiff clayey 
texture, is the quality most to be desired. It 
should be said, however, that skillful eultivation 
can modify an unfavorable soil much, making it 
lighter or heavier as it may need. 

To prepare the ground for planting, it should 
be sub-soiled’ or trenched. If trenched, let it 
not be done in the thoughtless way sometimes 
practiced of throwing up the bottom earth, and 
burying the rich surface soil beneath it. In old 
and over-cropped gardens, it may answer to bring 
up a little of the lower soil annually, but as a gen- 
eral rule, it should be left at the bottom. The 
right way of trenching is this: Begin on one side 
of your patch by digging a trench two feet wide 
and one spade deep, carrying off the dirt to the 
further side of the patch. Then go through this 
trench again, simply breaking up the subsoil to 
the depth of the spade, but not throwing it out. 
Now, fill up this trench with the good surface 
soil taken from the next portion to be trenched, 
then dig the bottom of the second trench 
and go on as before. When the whole plot is 





the first trench will fill up the last, and the work 
is then done. If the soil is poor, a coat of manure 
should be worked in as the trenching proceeds. 
If it is stiff and cold, give it a dressing of old 
leaves, sand, lime, or peat, or anything calculated 
to render it porous and friable. If too light, add 
a coating of ashes, clay, ete., to be’ thoroughly 
mixed with it. 

The shape of a garden is not a matter of great 

importance, though the nearer it approaches to a 
square or parallelogram, the better. The inter- 
nal arrangement is of more consequence. ‘The 
quite common plan in most good gardens, is sub- 
stantially this: Lay off a border from four to 
six feet wide, all around the outer side of the 
plot. Devote this principally to vines and low 
shrubs. On the north side plant grapes, that they 
may have the full benefit of the sun. On the west 
set raspberries and blackberries. On the east 
put quinces and a few dwarf pears. On the south 
set currants and gooseberries ofthe various kinds 
which being of low growth will not materially 
shade the garden. A walk in front of this whole 
border may be from two to five feet wide, accord- 
ing to the size of the garden. Su too, if space 
permit, a walk may be laid off through the mid 
dle of the garden, with a border on each side for 
dwarf pears or other small fruits. Grapes trained 
to poles may occupy a part of this border, if they 
are so managed as not to shade the other por- 
tions of the garden. If, for example, this middle 
walk runs east and west, the south border might 
contain grapes, because they would cast their 
shadow only across the walk; but the north bor- 
der should not. 
The remainder of the space may: be laid. off in 
squares for melons, squashes, cucumbers, cab- 
bages, peas, and the like ; or’ into beds for beets, 
onions, and other vegetables, 





Tomatoes in Pots, 
chan 

A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
(Eng.), strongly recommends the growing of to- 
matoes wholly in pots, especially by those who 
raise only a limited supply of a dozen or two 
plants for home use. He also thinks market gar- 
deners, and those living in cities would find this 
mode valuable. The pot plants are entirely un- 
der control, and require almost no attention. He 
says: I have not planted out tomatoes for the 
Jast five years, but have had instead good crops 
from plants in pots, with no trouble in training, 
or stopping, and no failure as to production or 
ripening. I sow the seed ina No. 60 pot at the 
end of February. The plants are kept starving 
under glass till the middle of April, then shifted 
into thumbs, and put on the potting bench for a 
week. They are then packed together ‘under a 
warm fence, and when they want it are shifted 
into 60's and allowed to get quite pot-bound. 
Another shift into 6-inch pots starts them into 
bloom at less than a foot high, and their further 
growth entirely depends on their amount of root- 
room. Ifleft alone and allowed to root through their 
pots, they swell the fruit well and make no more 
growth, and every plant bears from _half-a-dozen 
to nine good fruit which are ripe by the end of 
September. ‘To swell them off, give liquid manure 
once a week and allow no succession of blooms. 
Any that are not quite ripe when sun heat begins 
to fail may be put under glass for a week; or if 
of good size, cut off the fruit with a good length 
of stem and hang them in a warm room and they 
soon ripen. 

Remark.—The above plan may frequently be 
practiced here, but is better adapted to England 
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trenclied over in this way, the soil taken off from 





asa general thing. In most places here we have 
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dryer atmosphere and more sunshine to mature 
the fruit in the open ground. American cultiva- 
tors would hardly be satisfied with a yield of only 
six to nitie fruit on a single plant. 

eee 


Notes upon Garden Beans. 


—_—e— 

We planted May 7th several rows of three 
kinds of early beans, side by side. They were 
put thickly in drills, and thinned out from time to 
time, as they becathe too crowded in the rows. 
Manured in the hill with bone saw-dust. The 
fullowing notes were made. 

Early Mohawk Dwarf Beans.—Ready to cook 
July 4th; a large yield of pods, with little string, 
and very good. Continued bearing several days. 

Early Valentine Dwarf Beans.—Ready to cook 
July 9th. Yielded well. Pods long and nearly 
round, with no string. Quality good, 

Early China Dwarf Beans—Ready to cook 
July 11th. Yielded well. Little string on the 
pods; very tender, and cooking quality good. 

Early Snap Dwarf Beans.—Ready to cook July 
15th. From some unknown cause the pods had 
frequent black spots upon them. But for these 
spots they were quite as good as the Early China, 
both in yield and quality. 

Lima Beans.—These were very successful. 
They were planted thickly on the tops of ridges, 
as early as May 4th; came up quickly; were 
thinned out as needed, and trained up on twine 
fastened upon a frame, 8 feet high, as described 
on page 166 of last volume (June No.) We began 
to cook them July 20, and the two rows, each 
25 feet long, furnished an abundant supply for 
fainily use, fur drying green, and near two bush- 
els of unshelled ripe pods. The vines were kept 
shortened in at the top of the frames. We can 
strongly recommend the mode of culture, which 
was described, as above referred to. 

———  —————— 
Notes upon Garden Peas. 
bone 

The following notes are taken from our garden 
memorandum book. The soil is a fair loam, not 
very rich, and during the last season—our first of 
cultivating it—no manure was added, except a 
little fine bone dust (bone saw-dust), intimately 
mixed with four times its bulk of dry loam, and 
put into the drill with the seed. 

Daniel O' Rourke Pea.—Sown May 5th. First 
mess picked June 20th. Averaged about 2} feet 
high ; yielded well. Kernel small, of fair cooking 
quality. Chiefly valuable for its very early ma- 
turity. Crop ripe and gathered, and ground re- 
sown July 5th. Second crop fair, 

Champion of England Pea.—Sown May 5th. 
Cooked first, July 15th. Averaged 5 feet high ; 
well podded, and well filled. Kernel large, and 
quality very good. One of the best peas for a 
general garden crop. 

Napoleon Pea (new).—Planted May 5th. First 
cooked July 16:h. Averaged 3} feet high; well 
podded ; averaged 4 peas in the pod, of large 
size ; quality very good, Not quite so productive 
as the Champion of England, but more convenient 
for bushing. 

Eugenie Pea, (new).—Planted May 5th. Cook- 
ed first on July 19th: Averaged 3} feet high; 
well podded ; 3 and 4 peas in a pod, sometimes 5, 
but not quite averaging 4. Quality very good, 
The peas were of large size ; cracked open some- 
what in the pod. 

Champion of Scotland Pea, (new).—Planted 
May 5th. Cooked first on July 23d. Averaged 
6 feet high. Not very full of pods when picking 
commenced, but had many blossoms which yield- 
ed- afterwards, Kernel large, and of good flavor. 














A good garden pea, but the hight of the vines 
(haulm) an objection. 

“Strawberry Pea.’—Under this name we re- 
ceived a package of small peas last Spring. 
Planted May 8th. Ripe and pulled July 8th, 
and second crop planted and gathered. Averaged 
only about 6 inches high, very full of pods. They 
are only of moderately good quality. -May be 
planted thickly in drills only 12 to 15 inches 
apart, and of course require no brush. We think 
they will yield quite as much, on the same space, 
as the larger kinds, and may perhaps prove valu- 
able an account of their early maturity, and re- 
quiring no bushing. We have before seen peas 





called by the same name, but these appeared to 
be superior, both in yield and quality—due_ per- 
haps to the soil and season. We shall try them 
further. 


Killing Strawberries with Kindness. 
oo 
To the Editor ofthe American Agriculturist : 

I little expected to find anything in mid-winter 
in your paper to assist me with my little farm of 
“four acres,” but you have saved my choice 
strawberry bed: I was “killing them with kind- 
ness.” Wishing to do something extra for them, 
and sawdust being the most accessible, I spread 
iton liberally. Had I covered them with dry 
sawdust the case would not have been so bad. 
A portion had been spread under the horses as 
litter and to soak up the liquids, and thinking this 
more valuable on that account I literally turied 
the plants with it, and should have left then. so, 
but for your timely warning in the Decei iber 
Agriculturist. After reading about the dange - of 
smuthering the plants, I examined my bed, and 
found a portion of them already as black as my 
hat. A timely removal of the heated mulch will 
probably save them. On that portion of the bed 
where dry dust was used, the plants are all right. 

S. E. Gruman. 

Fairfield Co,, Conn. : 
et & 

‘*Grafts’”’ (cions) may be cut Now. 

—o— 

Cions or grafis of apple and other fruit trees 
may be cut at any time after the fall of the leaf 
in Autumn, until they are wanted for use in the 
Spring. In practice, it is found that early cut 
grafis do better than those taken off at the graft- 
ing season. We advise those who have trees to 
graft in the Spring to secure their cions now. 
On any mild day when the twigs are not frozen, 
cut off only the last season's growth. Be care- 
ful to select from trees of known varieties. Much 
confusion and disappointment, not to say vexa- 
tion, has resulted from mistakes in cutting grafts, 
which, after three years’ nursing, have turned out 
to be common fruit. Not only should great care 
be exercised in selecting the right kinds, but 
they should be kept separate and plainly marked 
as soon as cut. Arrange the buts evenly, and 
tie in handful bunches, using two stout strings, 
one near each end. Write the name plainly upon 
a good label and attach it with wire to each bun- 
dle. Set these upon end in a wooden box in the 
cellar, and sift in moist sand, or cover with 
damp moss. They will keep very well when 
buried in a dry soil in the garden, but it is 
important that no water stand upon the 
ground. When thus buried, either in the cellar or 
in open ground, it is better to previously wrap the 
bundles in old newspapers to keep them clean 
and free from grit, so that the knife will not be 
dulled in fitting them for setting. 
Grafis can be sent long distances by mail or 
express when properly prepared and packed. 








with sealing wax, grafting cement, or gum shel- 
lac dissolved in alcohol, and wrapping them in 
oiled silk. The only requisite is to keep the sap or 
moisture they now contain from evaporating. 
When grafts are received in a shriveled condi- 
tion, bury them at once in earth and they will 
frequently recover their plumpness and be suita- 
ble for use. They should not be put into water 
as has sometimes been recommended. 
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What Varieties of Apples to Plant. 
ene wanes 

Mr. A. Skein, of Montgomery Co., Pa., allud- 
ing to our November article where it was advised 
to plant only a few varieties of apples, asks what 
sorts, and where we would buy them. We could 
reply better if we knew whether the fruit was for 
market or for home use, If for market, Winter 
fruit would be desirable. The Baldwin and R. I. 
Greening are generally good, while in almost ev- 
ery locality there are one or two sorts which suc- 
ceed better than others, and for which a market 
is easily found. We can not advise you where to 
buy. There should be in your vicinity one or 
more good, reliable nurserymen. We buy of our 
neighbors, Parsons & Co., because we know them 
to be entirely trustworthy, and it is convenient to 
get them there. The cards of other good nur- 
§. rymen will be found in our advertising columns 
at the appropriate season. 








_— 
Barren Grape Vines. 
PLT 

The inquiry is often made, why certain grape- 
vines bear no fruit. They make a great show of 
blossoms at the proper time, but bring forth no 
grapes. We are asked whether some new style of 
pruning or training, some appropriate manure, or 
other treatment, will not bring such vines into a 
bearing state. To all of which we briefly reply : 

If the vines in question blossom and set their 
fruit, but fail to perfect and ripen it, the trouble is, 
probably, in an unwholesome soil, bad position, 
or overcrowded branches, ete. 

But if they flower and do not set their fruit, 
(i. e. if the fruit does not form at all,) the defeet is 
in the blossoms, and it is a radieal defect. They 
have not both stamens and pistils, and therefore 
cannot of themselves form fruit. It is just so 
With many kinds of strawberries. If the barren 
grape-vines are lacking only in stamens, they 
can be fertilized by bringing the pollen by hand 
from other fruitful vines, and applying it to the 
pistils. But if they have stantens and not pistils, 
the case is beyond remedy. The vines shuuld be 
plucked up at once, to make room for others of a 
perfect organization, or they should be grafted in 
the root. 

_ eer @ 
Origin of the Delaware Grape. 
ea ee 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist 


In your article about the Delaware Grape in the 
last No. of the Agriculturist you say, “we can 
not tell the history of its origin and no one can, 
with any certainty.””. Now, [ think Iean.  Liy- 
ing in the vicinity of Frenchtown, I have had a 
good opportunity of learning its history. We have 
two kinds of grapes growing in our section of the 
country that resemble each other very much. I 
have two large vines growing in my garden, 
which are poor bearers, and which I always 
thought were the true Delawares. I did not find 
out my mistake until this Fall. I lave since felt 
a great interest in learning the history of the 
Delaware Grape, and have visited a great num- 
ber of old vines, some between thirty and fitly 
years old. In every instance I could trace them 
back no further than to Mr. Prevost’s at French- 
town, N. J. Mr. Prevost was a French gentle- 
man of wealth, and came to this country some 
seventy years ago. He owned an estate of about 
600 acres, with ailof Frenchtown. He not only 
cultivated the vine but also somie ofthe most de- 
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licious pears; some of the old trees are standing 
yet, but the railroad has destroyed many of them. 
I think we might as well call them native too. 
Tlie Prevost family that I conversed with, could 
not tell toa certainty about the grape,but were cer- 
tain that it was not a native grape. I was speak- 
ing the other day with the widow of the late Dr, 
Holcomb, living in the neighborhood of French- 
town. Mr. Holcomb and Mr. Prevost were inti- 
ttiate friends. Mr. Prevost told them that he 
got it from Burgundi. Mrs. Holcomb has two 
large vines growing in her garden ; she told me 
that she often had to laugh at her husband as 
they walked in their garden trying to pronounce 
Bureundi, as Mr. Prevost did. The Delaware I 
think is as hardy as any grape we have. In some 
neighborhoods it does not mildew any, in others 
but very little. Our Germans say it is the best 
grape they have ever eaten in Amerita. The 
best vines I visited were grafted on wild vines. 
* Bucks Co., Pa. Cuarks B. Orr. 


Mr. David Conyngham, of Lancaster County, 
Pa., writes on the same subject, that he has just 
been informed by Mrs. A. K. Witmer, that Mr. 
Prevost brought the first Delaware Grape vine to 
this country, and planted it on the farm now 
owned by her father, Mr. Steele, in Chester Co., 
Pa. This does not correspond with Mr. Ott’s 
account, unless it be shown that Mr. Prevost 
lived in Chester Co., Pa., previous to going to 
Frenchtown, N. J. These statements do not fur- 
nish sufficient ground for retracting our remarks 
last month, to wit: ‘‘We Gan not tell the his- 
tory of its origin, and no one eah with any as- 
surance of certainty.” 
ered 
A few Hints for the Garden in Winter. 

——@-—— 

1. Did you, last Fall, throw up hillocks of dirt 
around your fruit and ornamental trees liable to 
be girdled by the mice? If not, then do now the 
next best thing, viz.: go out frequently during 
the Winter and trample down the snow solid 
around every tree, and throw up more of the 
same around the bole. This will make it hard 
work for the varmints to get at the green bark. 

2. Did you, last Fall, protect some of your ten- 
der trees, shrubs and plants, by matting or ever- 
green branches? It would be strange if some of 
these coverings had not got loose, by this time. 
Take a tour through the lawn and garden and see 
how they get on. A few minutes’ work with a 
few strings to tie up loose things, will save you 
much disappointment and loss, 

3. Perhaps the damp snow has lodged upon the 
boughs of somé of your finest trees, evergreens 
in particulat, and is likely to break them off. Go, 
this very day, and shake off the snow, and per- 
haps tie up the straggling branches to prevent in- 
jury in future. A stitch in time, etc. 


4 ee 
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Sports among Flowers, 


ee ae 

Double flowers, as nearly everybody knows, are 
sports, that is, variations from the ori®inal type, 
which is single. A wild rose, (which is always 
single,) if taken from the woods and planted in a 
garden and highly manured, will often become 
double. The stamens seem to be hurried and 
forced out of their natural development, and 
turned into petals. To the eye of a botanist, 
such flowers are monstrosities. 

We have seen a rose-bush which is famous for 
its sports. It is a white, everblooming rose, and 
is almost always in flower, Sometimes the petals 
of a bud will be streaked with red, then mottled 
and flecked with crimson. Sometimes a single 
petal will be crimson, while all the rest are white. 
And, strangest of all, occasionally, one blossom 
will be entirely cfimson, while the others are 
white, or delicately striped. These sports occur 


tiost trequently late inthe summer, on thé ap. 





proach of frosty nights. 
plant were a cross between a white and crimson 
rose, possessing most of the nature of the white 
parent, but occasionally developing a little of the 
blood of the crimson parent. The like of this is 
often seen in human families. ‘We ought to add 
that this rose-bush is set in deep, rich soil, and 
is often treated with rotten leaves and chip-dirt. 
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What is its Name? 
_o— 

Miss Lucy A. Watson, of Orange Co., Vt., 
sends two leaves, and a pencil sketch, of which 
the above is an engraving. She writes: ‘I 
found this little plant at Thetford Slate Quarry; 
near the Connecticut river. I have never seen 
one in blossom, and so can not ascertain the 
name, which I should like to know. In Novem- 
ber I found one specimen with the scape about 
four inches high, bearing little round pods like 
lobelia, but the seeds were gone. The plant had 
turned yellow, so I inferred that it was a bienni- 
al.”—The plant we have frequently seen, but do 
not at this moment recall its name. The pencil 
sketch sent, appears very life-like ; We shall be 
obliged to Miss Watson for pencilings of other 
plants in their season.—Ep, 
me, GF Bae 

Castor Oil Plant Ornamental. 
as Hh... 

No plant in our garden the past seaSon present- 
ed amore pleasing, showy appearance than the 
Patma-Curistt (Ricinus communis), commonly 
called the castor oil plant, because its seeds, which 
resemble small mottled beans in form and color, 
when pressed yield the common castor oil, so 
abundantly used as a cathartic medicine. May 
7th, some seeds furnished by a subscriber, were 
planted thickly in a drill twenty feet long. The 
weaker plants were gradually thinned out until 
only fifteen were left. These grew rapidly and 
by the middle of August were seven to ten feet 
in hight, and in bloom. The leaves growing al- 
ternately upon long stems were néarly circular, 
and many of them measured over two feet in di- 
ameter, ‘The round hollow stalks were 1} to 2 
inches in diameter, smooth and. covered. With a 
rich bloom. The leaves cast a broad shade. 
The plant gives one a fine conception ofthe trop- 
ical palms, and taken altogether, we consider it 
highly ornamental in any garden. 

This plant is interesting in another way : com- 
mentators are pretty generally agreed, we be- 
lieve, that it is the veritable “Jonah’s Gourd,” 
referred to in the Bible. The original word, 
kikayon, translated “ gourd” is believed to refer 
to the Palma-Christi. Its rapid growth, and heavy 
shading foliage favor the idea; and that it with- 








ers quickly, we had a goud illustration of. Wish- 


It would seem as if the | 





ing to exhibit a plant to a Sabbath school in con- 
nection with some remarks upon the history of 
Jonah, we cut one when just starting from home, 
but before we could get to the school room, say 
in fifleen minutes, the leaves were completely 
wilted down. 

In‘some parts of the country the castor oil 
plant is raised largely for manufacturing oil from 
the seeds or beans ; but very many persons have 
never seen it. To give such an opportunity to 
become acquainted with it by raising a few plants 
we have placed it in our Seed Distribution (No. 
111). It will grow to considerable size in any of 
the northern States we believe, though it will not 
mature seeds at the extreme north. Its size will 
depend upon the warmth, dryness and rich- 
ness of the soil, and upon the season, as in some 
places it isa mere dwarf but a few feet high, while 
in tropical climates it shoots upward twenty to 
thirty feet, or more. A brief chapter on its cul- 
ture for profit, from some experienced grower 
in Southern Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, or Vir- 
ginia, would doubtless be interesting. 

a me ee ee 
A Spurious Scotch Pine. 
eet 

Every planter knows that one of the most com- 
monly planted evergreens, is the Scotch pine, or 
Scotch fir, as it is often incorrectly styled. It is 
a noble tree, of rapid growth, perfectly hardy, and 
of fine tint. Yet it seems there isa spurious sort 
in market, and purchasers must be on their guard. 

The late Sir Walter Scott, an enthusiastic 
planter and a skillful writer about trees, speaks of 
this spurious variety and cautions his friends 
against it. On reading his lines, we at fitst 
thought he might be running a comparison be- 
tween the European Silver Fir (Picea pectinata), 
and the American Balsam Fir (Picea balsamea), 
but a careful reading showed that he was speak- 
ing of pines and not firs. His description of the 
interloper is 80 clear, that we copy it from the 
Foreign Quarterly Review : 


‘““We may remind the young planter, that the 
species of fir whichin an evil hour was called 
Scotch, as now generally found in nurseries, is in- 
ferior in every respect to the real Highland fir, 
which may be found in the north of Scotland, in 
immense natural forests equally distinguished 
for their romantic beauty and national importance. 
This last isa noble tree, growing with huge, 
contorted arms, not altogether unlike the oak, 
and forming therein a strong contrast to the for- 
mality of the common fir. The wood, which is of 
a red color, is equal to that brought from Norway ; 
and when a plant, it may be known from the spu- 
rious or common fir, by the tufts of leaves being 
shorter and thicker, and by the color being con- 
considerably darker. The appearance of the 
Highland fir, when planted in its appropriate sit- 
uation amongst rocks and crags, is dignified and 
even magnificent’ the dusky red of its massive 
arms and the dark hue of its leaves forming a 
happy accompaniment to scenes of this description. 

The ordinary fir is an inferior variety, brought 
from Canada half a century ago. Being very 
prolific, the nursery-gardeners fuund it easy to 
raise it in immense quantities ; and thus, though 
a mean looking tree, and producing wood of lit- 
tle comparative value, it has stiperseded the nat- 
ural plant of the country, and it is called, par ez- 
cellence, the Scotch fir. 

There is a great difference betwixt the wood 
even of this baser species, raised slowly and in 
exposed situations, and that of she's 
duced upon richer soil—tie Jai 
ferior in every respect, 
growth.” 
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Fig. 1 
Rural Embellishments. 
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SUN DIALS, 
+ (The following article was designed for two papers, 
but it shouid all go together, and we leave out some other 
good things to make room for it here. It has cost a good 
deal of investigation and labor, and is the first, and indeed 
the only complete article that has appeared on the sub- 
Ject—at least in this country. The introductory portions 
are rather historical, but the casual reader even, will be 
much interested in the latter part, if not in the whole.) 
Last month under the head of “Rural Embel- 
lishments,” we discoursed at some length, of ter- 
races and vases. We now propose to pursue the 
general subject, speaking particularly of sun-dials. 
The practice has long prevailed, and does still, 
to some extent, of setting statuary or sculptured 
figures of men and women, (generally symbolical,) 
on pedestals in different parts of the pleasure- 
ground. There is a pleasing significance’ in the 
usage, to which we are not insensible. They 
highten the expression of the placc where they 
stand, and give it an air of classical elegance and 
finish. But it admits of a question whether the 
naked or nearly nude figures, copied often from 
statues of Southern Europe, are exactly appro- 
priate to our climate and our state of society. 


** All heathen goddesses most rare, 
Homer, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked in the open air,” 


doubtless looked well enough on the balmy shores 
of the Mediterranean ; but in our hyperborean re- 
gions they suggest the idea of discomfort, and 
make one feel sympathy for the poor things, who 
ought to have more clothes on, especially in cold, 
stormy nights! The exhibition of such fig-leaved 
characters may have answered well enough in 
the social state of classical times, and of South- 
ern Europe since ; but in our country, and in our 
present condition of society, we doubt whether 
the moral influence would be beneficial. At least, 
the taste is questionable. Instead of Hebes and 
Venuses “ wooing us from the tops of marble col- 
umns,” why not introduce some fanciful rural 
objects, or some artistic embodiment of the pleas- 
ant ideas which the country and the garden al- 
ways suggest? 

And among these, we would mention the Sun- 


Dial, as being both useful and ornamental. Says 
Downing : ‘‘ Sun-Dials are among the oldest dec- 
orations for the garden and grounds, and there 
are scarcely any which wethink more suitable, 
They are not merely decorative, but have also a 
useful character. When we meet daily in our 
walks for a number of years, with one of these 
silent monitors of the flight of time, we become 
in a degree attached to it, and really look on it 
as gifted with a species of intclligence, beaming 
out when the sunbeams smile en its dial-plate.” 
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The Egyptians or Babylonians (we can not de- 
termine which,) first devised this instrument. The 
Hebrews also used it at anearly day. In the 20th 
chapter of Second Kings, mention is made of the 
dial of Ahaz, 713 years before the Christian era. 
It will be remembered that in those ages they had 
no magnetic needle to mark the north or south, and 
no clocks or other time pieces to mark the hours. 
The Egyptians were the first to determine accu- 
rately the position of the meridian (noon line), 
and to divide the day into twenty-four equal parts. 
They placed their pyramids in the direction of the 
cardinal points. It was not long after this, that 
the Greeks began to cultivate the sciences of ge- 
ometry and astronomy ; then they outstripped all 
other nations in minute and accurate divisions of 
time. About 600 years before Christ, Anaxi- 
mander erected a gnomon or pyramid, which 
showed the time of noon, either by its shortest 
shadow, or by the shadow falling on a meridian 
line. He was instructed in the art by Thales, 
who studied in Egypt. One ancient historian 
records that the Greeks learned the art of dialing 
also from the Babylonians. 

The Romans were very slow to adopt any sci- 
entific method for dividing time. As late as the 
fifth century after the building of their city (300 
years before Christ), the only periods of the day 
noted were the sunrise, sunset, and noon, which 
last was proclaimed aloud by a herald from a cer- 
tain high point of the city. One account states 
that the first dial kaown in Rome, was placed 
near the temple of Quirinus, about the year of the 
city 460 (292 years before Christ). Another 
writer doubts this, and puts the date 30 years la- 
ter, during the first Punic war, and says that the 
dial was brought home as 
a trophy of battle, from 
Catania, Sicily. It was 
not a perfect time-keep- 
er, because there were 
four degrees difference in 
latitude between Rome 
and Catania for which it 
was constructed. But 
they managed to use it 
ninety-nine years, when 
the consul Martius Phil- 
lipus caused another and 
more accurate one to 
be made. Doubtless 
some sharp-witted Greek 
constructed it, for Ro- 
man conquests had now 
begun to bring many of 
those acute and learned 
people to the imperial city. But how should they 
contrive to determine the hour by night, and in 
cloudy weather? It took a century of study and 
experiment to answer this. And here, again, 
Greek wit availed to invent the Clepsydra, which 
was aninstrument for measuring time by the 
dropping of water, and not unlike the modern 
hour-glass, They were used in public and private 
houses, slaves being stationed near, to watch and 
announce the time as indicated by them. 

Ancient literature contains frequent allusions 
to Sun-Dials. The Grecian poet Menander in- 
troduces into one of his pieces a hungry parasite 
sitting by a dial and watching the arrival of the” 
hour of his usual meal, “‘ but in his eagerness, he 
had begun so early as to mistake the light of the 
moon for that of the sun.” Some writer relates 
that a Sun-Dial having been shown to Epicurus 
(the father of high-livers) he exclaimed : “ Whata 
fine invention to prevent one forgetting the hour 
of dinner!” A jolly Greek once engraved an in- 
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hours of the day are given for labor; the remain- 
ing four say to mortals, Live.” These four hours 
are marked on the dial with certain letters which 
taken together from the word “ Live.” 

In a fragment of a comedy of Plautus, an epi- 
cure is represented as exclaiming against sun- 
dials in these terms: ‘May the gods confound 
the fellow who first invented hours, and placed 
the dial here, which doles out the day piecemeal 
to me, an unhappy wretch! For when I was a 
boy, my belly was my dial, and it was by far the 
best, and truest of them all: I ate whenever it 

warned me,—that is, 
if anything could be 
had—but now, what- 
ever there may be, it 
is nothing, unless, for- 
sooth, it pleaseth the 
sun. Indeed, since 
the town is filled with 
dials, the greater part 
of the people crawl 
about starving with 

hunger!....”—-The 

best accounts we 

have seen of ancient 

sun-dials, assert that 

Berosus, the Chal- 

dean, invented the 

dial called the Hunt. 
cycle; Aristarchus of 
Samos, the Scaphe; Dionysidorus the Cone- 

Dial; Scopas the Plinthium ; and others contrived 

other sorts with such crooked names that wecan 

not undertake to write them. The Greeks had 

also portable dials which they used in traveling. 

The dial of Aristarchus was probably the sim- 

plest of all, “It was a hemisphere cut in a cubie 

block of stone, having its base horizontal. At the 

bottom of the cavity, a style (rod, or pointer) was 

erected, the top of which was at the center of the 

sphere. It is easy to see that the summit of the 

style would during every day describe an arc of a 

circle. Several antique instruments (dials) ot 
this kind have been found: the first in 1741, in 

the ruins of an ancient Roman house at Tuscu- 
lum, which appears to > 
have belonged to Cic- 
ero. It was placed in 
the museum of the 
Roman College in 
1746, and is consider- 
ed very valuable on 
account of its antiqui- 
ty and its having be- 
longed to the great 
Roman orator.” Sev- 
eral other dials of sim- 
ilar pattern have been 
found in the neighbor- 
hood of Rome and 
among the ruins of 
Pompeii. Ancient 
monuments also re- 
veal to us the forms of 
numerous dials. One at Ravenna (Italy) has the 
figure of a hemisphere supported on the shoulders 
of a Hercules; another stands on a simple col- 
umn. Another curious dial, (see fig. 1,) a porta- 
ble one, was dug out of the ruins of Portici, in 
1755. Its shape is that of a bacon-ham, and it is 
suspended by a ring fastened to the leg. The 
end of the tail answers for the style, or gnomon, 
and the hours are marked on that part of the ham 
which is nearest a plane surface. 


It appears that the Arabians understood, quite 














scription on his dial-plate, to this effect: “ Six 





early, the science and art of dialing. One Jacob 
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Alkendi, a learned man, wrote on _ shadows, 
A. D., 1579, also a treatise on Dials, called 
Sciotherica. Mention is made, also, of a Turkish 
savan, Mustapha ben Ali, who wrote a book in 
1533, on the same subject. Upon the revival of 
s learning in Europe, 

this science received 
increased attention; 
and, during the 15th 
and 16th centuries, 
treatises were written 
and new styles of in- 
struments invented, 
almost. without num- 
ber. But, as lamps are 
not needed after sun- 
rise, so, when clocks 
were invented, dials 
“s went gradually out of 
> general use. Yet, as 
: clocks would often 
get out of order, and 
needed regulating by 
some correct standard 
of time, dials were still found serviceable. They 
were also favorite embellishments of pleasure- 
grounds, because of the beauty with which they 
might be constructed, and the interesting associ- 
ations time invested them with. Accordingly, we 
find that they have continued to be used to the 
present day, in all parts of Europe, and they are 
now being introduced more and more into the 
gardens and lawns of our own country, On be- 
holding one of these classic registrars of time, 
in an English garden, Montgomery wrote ‘The 
Dial,” of which the following is the first verse : 


“ This shadow on the dial’s face, 

That steals from day to day, 

With siow, unseen, unceasing pace, 
Moments, and months, and years away ; 

This shadow, which, in every cline, 
Since Tight and motion first began, 

Hath he'd its course sublime— 
What is it ?—Mortal man! 

It is the scythe of time: 
—A sliadow only to the eye ; 

Yet, in its calm career, 
It levels all beneath the sky ; 

And still, through each succeeding year, 
Right onward, with resistless power, 

Its stroke shall darken every hour, 
Till nature’s race be run, 

And Time’s last shadow shall eclipse the sun.” 


The practical working of the more common sun- 
dials may be explained thus: A circular or semi- 
circular plane surface is first provided, from one 
to two feet in diaméter, more or less. A rod is 
supported over it, lying north and south, but with 
the north end elevated so that it shall lie parallel 
with the earth’s axis; 
that is, the north end 
raised as many degrees 
from a horizontal posi- 
tion, as the instrument is 
located north of the 
earth’s equator in de- 
grees of latitude. In 
latitude 45° for example, 
the north end would of 
course be elevated 45 de- 
grees, or jast half way 
between horizontal and 
perpendicular. Instead 
of arod ona support, a. 
metallic plate is general- - 
ly used, having the up- 
per (northern) point pro- 
jecting a little way. The 
plane is marked off with lines where the shadow 
of the point falls at different hours of the day. 
Sub-divisions of half and quarter hours, and 
sometimes minutes, are also made. A plate 
makes the shadow from its upper edge more 
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distinct than if only a small rod were used. 
We have taken pains to collect and engrave a 
few of the finest patterns of Dials which we could 
obtain. We hardly advise our readers, Jew or 
Gentile, to copy in their pleasure-grounds the ba- 
con-dial, above shown,—as a matter of éaste, 
they might do better—still it is worth the 
while to keep a picture of it, as a curiosity. 

Fig. 2 represents a simple, plain style, suitable 
for any body or any place. It might be cut out of 
granite or other stone; or, if made of pine or ce- 
dar, and well painted, it would last for many 
years. It will be understood that there is upon 
the top of each of the upright shafts represented, 
a horizontal plate marked With hour lines upon 
which the shadow 
from the indicator falls 
at the several hours. 

Fig. 3 is a pattern 
devised by the emi- 
nent sculptor, THom. 
It was first exhibited 
in. this country, at the 
Fair of the American 
Institute in 1842, and 
was highly commend- 
ed by the critics. It 
needs to stand upon 
an elevated terrace, 
or plinth of cut stone, 
to appear to the 
best advantage. 

Fig. 4 is another good 
style. It has a solid 
look, yet is relieved of stiffness by the wreath 
entwined about the upper portion of the shaft. 

Fig. 5 is perhaps the most perfect design we 
have to present. We are indebted for it to the 
kindness of Mr. C. M. Hovey, of Bostgn. If 
some of our city manufacturers of ornamental 
iron-work should make castings of this beautiful 
pattern, it would undoubtedly meet the wants of 
many amateurs. 

Fig. 6 isa sketch of the Dial standing in the 
grounds of the late Mr. Downing, at the time of 
his death, A genial and appreciative writer, (Mr. 
Clarence Cook,) in giving a description of Mr. 
Downing's place shortly after his decease, speaks 
thus of his dial: “In passing along the path 
which we have entered, you catch a glimpse 
through the trees of the little sun-dial, with its 
motto, “Horas non numero nisi serenas,” (I num- 
ber none but sunny hours,) and few others ever 
passed over this happy place, When I first saw 
this dial, the ice was on the ground, and a little 
hillock of snow upon the top of the pillar, pre- 
vented the sun from recording the hours. I 
brushed away the snow to find the time. Mr. D. 
was with me, and, I remember, told me about 
some ancient dial he had seen abroad. This 
morning, the first snow is on the dial and on his 
grave.” 

Fig. 7 is a very good style, which we found 
in cast-iron, at Janes, Beebe & Co's in this city. 
Painted white, or any soft tint, and then sanded, 
to represent stone, it would have an excellent ef- 
fect. It needs a cap of marble or other stone, to 
which the metallic dial-plate can be adjusted. 
This and all the patterns we have given, need to 
be set on a solid foundation of stone laid in mor- 
tar three feet below ground. 

It is quite customary to engrave some motto 
or other inscription on the dial-plate. Of these, 
we give afew examples. The one adopted by 
Mr. Downing, and given above, is an ancient and 
very appropriate one. A neighbor and personal 
friend of Mr. Downing, sends us the following: 
“ Pereunt, et imputantur,”"—which may be freely 
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rendered, ‘“‘ The hours are passing away, and are 
reckoned against us.” i 

Here is another common one, and not very sig- 
nificant : “ Time rides upon the dial’s point.” 

A neighbor and friend contributes the follow- 
ing, copied from a dial in his own grounds,— 
““ Occasio calva post,” which we suppose means 
that “ Opportunity lost is irrecoverable.” Or it 
may be done into the familiar exhortation: 
“Take time by the forelock.” A wag once 
standing by this dial-pillar and reading the rather 
blind motto, translated it thus: An spology for a 
calf-post ! : 

Dr. Henry Bowditch, of Boston, being about to 
set an antique sun-dial, sent to the poetJohn G. 
Whittier, a request for a suitable inscription. 
The poet returned the following gem :* 


With warning hand I mark Time's rapid flight, 
From life’s glad morning to its solemn night. 
But through the dear Gou’s love I also show 
There’s light above me, by the shade below. 


But without pursuing this subject any further, 
at present, we conclude by requesting any of our 
readers who may have good mottoes in their pos- 
session, to send them to us for future publication. 


Making Home Attractive—A very Im- 
portant Suggestion. 


—~<)——. 

(In the multitude of subscription letters arriving at this 
season, there very often comes an added postscrimt, con- 
veying an important thought, or, a private woid of ape 
proval and encouragement from some unknown reader, 
to which we attach far more value than to the money en- 
closure. From among many such we select the one be- 
low. The first part is printed not so much to gratify our 
own feelings, as to place it where we can ourselves see 
it often, as a thing to be aimed at, rather than one yet at- 
tuined. We could not have described so well the charac- 
ter we would desire to have the Agriculturist merit.— The 
second part we print in emphatic type, hoping thus to im- 
press its important truth more strongly upon the atten- 
tion and memory of every parent.) 


To the Editor of the American Agricullurist. . 
‘Tn forwarding my subscription for 1860, and 
that of a relative to whom I wish the paper sent, 
I can not forbear expressing the satisfaction with 
which I have read the Agriculturist. Ladmire: 1st. 
Its candor, good sense, and geniai spirit—2nd, Its 
steady, keen, and often amusing war with hum- 
buggery—3d. Its broad views of agricultural in- 
terests—4th. Its illustrative engravings, at once 
beautiful, instructive, and calculated to allure 
to its pages the attention of the young, and of 
the anti-book farmers; the pictures are capital 
bait to the good reading—5th. Its high moral tone. 
An undevout agriculturist, like an ‘“undevout 
astronomer is mad”; but unhappily, editors, like 
other men, are sometimes shy of expressing their 
opinion on the right side. I have been pleased 
to observe the spirit of the Agriculturist in this 
respect.—6th. Its arrangements for instructing, 
as well as amusing the children, helping them to 
understand how, with moderate means, a home 
can be made neat, comfortable, and attractive. .” 
“There is one thing I would be glad to see more 
parents understand, namely, that when they spend 
money judiciously to improve and adorn the house, 
and the ground around it, they are in effect paying 
their children a premium to stay at home, as much 
as possible, to enjoy it; but that when they spend 
money unnecessarily in fine clothing and jewelry for 
their children, they are paying them @ premium to 
spend their time away from home, that is, in those 
places where they can attract the most attention, and 
make the most display. 
With the best wishes for the continued pros- 
perity of the Agriculturist, Very cordially yours 
Willimantic, Conn. Samve. G. WiLiaRD.” 
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Papering Damp Walls. 
re ee. 

When paper is put upon damp walls, as in 
basement rooms or Walls of stone houses, it is 
liable to mold and become discolored ; it also 
easily peels off, the paste having no opportunity 
to dry, or becoming moistened afterwards. Mr. 
Chas. Streeper, Montgomery Co., Pa., suggests 
that this may be prevented by nailing narrow 
wooden strips, say half an inch thick, upon the 
wall, at intervals of six feet, and tacking siz- 
ed muslin to these, upon which the paper 
may be pasted, thus keeping it from contact 
with the wall. Another correspondent ad- 
vises in such a case to fasten the strips perpen- 
dicularly tg the floor, and to pierce the paper 
with a few fine holes at the top and bottom to 
allow the circulation of air to carry off the damp- 
ness, for if the damp air were confined behind 
the paper, it would mold it. The wooden strips 
should not be so far apart, perhaps, yet when 
widely separated, the cloth and paper would yield, 
and lie back against the wall when pressed 
against. However, an arrangement of this kind 
would not admit of the very common but unman- 
nerly practice of tilting back in a chair against 
the wall, as the paper would be torn, especially 
near the slats. It might prove a good thing 
on this account, saving the backs of chairs, 
preventing holes in the carpet, dents in the floor, 
and a lazy habit in loungers. 
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Hints on Kindling Fires and Using Hard 
Coal. . 


“It takes a fool or a philosopher to build a fire 
well,” is an old saying. The fool blunders into 
the right way, and the philosopher finds it out 
scientifically, is the only explanation we know of 
for the.adage. Certain it is that many persons 
make blundering work in starting fires, and in 
keeping them going. This-is particularly the case 
in using the harder kinds of mineral coals. The 
softer Liverpool_and American bituminous coals 
burn readily. In very many localities where wood 
is still used, mineral coal would take its place 
but for want of experience and skill. No house- 
wife who has once become familiar with the 
steady all-day-heat of a good coal fire, will ever 
desire to return to the fitful, constantly-to-be-re- 
plenished wood fire, either for cooking or warm- 
ing purposes. Atun of coal affords more heat 
than a full cord of the best hickory wood, so that 
when a ton ofhard coal costs less than a cord of 
hickory wood all cut and ready for use, it is 
economical to adopt the former, Mest other kinds 
of wood are dearer than hickory, if we take into 
account their smaller heating power. 

In kindling. and keeping up a fire, it is import- 
ant to understand the “ why and the how ”-of a 
draft of air. Warm air is lighter than cold, and 
consequently rises upward. To direct this draft 
to the point where it is needed, is the essential 
thing. The back woodsman puts down his back- 
log, sets the andirons or stones in front of it, 
lays ona heavy “fore-stick,” .and places one or 
two small sticks between this and the back-log, 
and starts the fire in the throat or narrow pas- 
sage thus formed. The heated air rising, makes 
a draft through this small opening, sufficient to 
start the spark into a blaze. 

In-kindling all fires, it is important to ‘secure 
this draft dt the point where the fire is to be 
started. In‘a stove, if the fire be started back in 
the center, or on the top, only a little direct draft 
is obtained at the point where it is most needed. 
Pat the kindlings at the front, or at the bottom, 
and close ugaccess of air. from other points, and 











the upward draft produced by the warm air in 
the pipe or chimney, draws a current of air 
through a small aperture in front, or at the bot- 
tom, where it is concentrated directly upon the 
kindling. The modern egg-shaped coal stoves 
have a small opening at the lower end for the 
entrance of the air, and are therefore most con- 
venient for starting coal fires. The conical wide 
bottom stoves with a broad grate are better for 
giving a strong heat after the fire is started, be- 
cause they present a larger air surface under- 
neath. 

We may here remark, that a thick or deep bed 
of coal is not economical in any stove, for the 
reason that the oxygen of the air is nearly all ex- 
hausted in the lower part, and the heat thus pro- 
duced, changes the upper layers into gaseous pro- 
ducts which go off unconsumed. Three or four 
inches of hard coal is all that can be burned eco- 
nomically. It is better to use only a thin layer, 
and replenish it more frequently. “Little and 
often” is a good rule. No more should be used 
than will be kept at a bright heat at the surface. 
The same reasoning applics to wood, as to coal. 
In a large body of wood where there is a free 
draft above, and only a little air admitted below, 
a portion of the fuel goes off unconsumed. 

In kindling a coal fire, especially on a wide 
grate, we have found the following a good plan: 
Cover the grate with thin flat pieces of wood ex- 
cept in a small place in the center, or at one side 
near the draft hole. At this open place put a 
small compact mass of fine kindlings—not a quar- 
ter of the amount usually taken-—and ignite them, 
putting on a considerable qnantity of coal before, 
or soon after. The rest of the grate being cov- 
ered, the draft is concentrated at the point where 
the fire is starting, and rapid heat is evolved. An 
upward draft is established, and the spreading 
heat soon burns away the thin pieces and ina 
short time the whole mass is kindled. In the 
absence of the flat pieces of wood, we have some- 
times partly stopped the grate with small sticks 
laid into the openings, and sometimes partly cov- 
ered it with ashes, to be raked out beneath, when 
the fire is well started atthe open point. We 
have pitied many persons as we have seen them 
put ina whole armful of poor kindling wood over 
a whole grate, and then vainly try to get up a fire 
at one point. The small draft in the upper part 
produced by the feeble fire, draws air through the 
entire grate, but not enough at any point to pro- 
duce rapid ignition. These remarks apply equal- 
ly to wood and coal fires, both in stoves and fire- 
places. Werepeat: In all cases so arrange the 
fuel that the draft of air shall come from below, 
and be concentrated where it is most needed. 

Dampers in stove pipes, or Chimneys are an abom- 
ination, unphilosophical, or at least unhealthy. 
Their object is to cut off or lessen the upward 
draft of air, and make the fire burn slower. There 
is a better way. Open the door, or in some oth- 
er way admit air above the fire. This stops a part 
of the current of air passing through the fuel, and 
of course-lessens the consumption, while enough 
air will still pass upward to keep it alive. The 
current of air passing through the door helps 
change the air of the room which is never too 
pure. The same end may be abtained by closing 
or nearly closing the draft beneath the coal so as 
to shut off the supply of air. A coal fire may be 
kept twelve to twenty-four hotirs, by nearly clos- 
ing the draft underneath, and partly opening 
the door above the fuel. A little experience is 
necessary in every stove or furnace, to know just 
how far open to place a door, as thisdepends en- 
tirely upon the draft power of the pipe and flue 
above. The higher the pipe or flue be carried, 





the greater will be the draft, as this depends 
upon the perpendicular length of the column of 
light heated air. 

The fool may blunderinto building a fire well, 
but a general understanding of the * philosophy ” 
of combustion would save more than one-fourth, 
if not one-half of the fuel now consumed in the 
country (many millions of dollars a year), and 
contribute not a little to people’s comfort, and the 
maintenance of good temper. How many single 
‘frets’ are daily uttered over fires! How many 
persons will get through this Winter without 
scolding once a day, on the average, about some 
defect in, or trouble with their heating apparatus. 
Let every one, stop scolding for a month, and go 
to studying the philosophy, the sgience, of heat, 
hot air currents, etc., and practice upon what 
they learn. Perhaps we may help you further. 
<< xz, © Sa qe 


A Talk about Common Salt. 


a od 

As common, and as abundant as is the use of 
salt, yet with this, as with many other com- 
mon things, very few know anything of its 
composition, character, or utility in food. Let 
us look into the matter a little, And first a bit of 
science. Though existing in different forms, as 
spring salt, bay salt, rock salt, etc., all kinds, 
when pure, have precisely the same composition. 
The chemist will take 58} ounces of pure salt, 
and show you. that it is made up of 23 ounces of 
a white metal, called sodium, united with 354 
ounces of a greenish colored gas, called chlorine. 
(The chemist calls salt “chloride of sodium.’’) 
The metal, sodium, is like bright silver in appear- 
ance, but it is nearly eleven times lighter than 
silver. The chlorine is an air-like substance, 
24 times heavier than air, and not quite so trans- 
parent, for when a glass jar is filled with it in- 
stead of air, it has a greenish color, though you 
can see through it, ifthe jar be not large. This 
gas has a strong pungent odor, so much so that 
a pint jar full of it let out into the air in a large 
room, would set you to coughing, and a few 
quarts of it in the room would produce death. 

If you fill a jar holding nearly five gallons 
(881 cubic inches) with chlorine, and then drop in- 
to the jar a single ounce of the white metal sodi- 
um, all the gas will condense down and unite 
with the little piece of metal, and you will then 
have 3} ounces of pure salt.* Is it not strange, 
wonderful even, that two such substances, as the 
pure bright metal, and the suffocating gas should 
thus unite, and make so simple and inert a sub- 
stance, as the salt we eat every day? Yet this 
is a fact, and it is only one of the wonders that 
chemistry reveals to us respecting the most com- 
mon things around us. If you want to help your 





imagination, just put a little salt in a saucer, and © 


pour upon it a few drops of oil of vitriol (sulphuric 
acid), which every druggist keeps. The acid will 
take away. the sodium, and the chlorine will rise 
up in a Jarge volume, and almost suffocate you, 
unless the operation is performed in the open air, 
instead of in a closed room. (The chlorine thus 
obtained is not pure; it is united with another 
gas, hydrogen, obtained from the water in the 
acid ; but the experiment will help the imagina- 
tion, and give pleasure.) We hope this bit of 
science will make our common salt a more in- 
teresting object hereafter. We may add here, as 
a matter of interest, that calomel, that much 
dreaded medicine, is made up just as salt is, that 
is, with the same chlorine gas, and another me- 
tal, quicksilver (mercury), which takes the place 
of the sodium in the salt. 

If you look at the finest ground salt with a 
magnifying glass, you will see that it is wholly 
made up of little cubic (square) blocks. These 
are very small, but the largest grains or blocks 
(crystals) of salt consist of a great number of the 
smaller blocks arranged together. Generally 
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ite together so as to leave a 
hollow in the center, which contains water. 
When you heat salt on the stove, or on the hot 
iron, these little drops of enclosed water expand 
into steam, and burst open with a crackling noise, 
like so many little steam boilers exploding. 

Into 100 pounds of water, put 37 pounds of pure 
salt, and it will all dissolve and apparently dis- 
appear, but add another pound,: and the excess 
will not dissolve by heating or long standing. 
The cubes or crystals are all destroyed. Now 
heat the water so as to drive some of it off in va- 
por, and the little blocks (crystals) will begin to 
appear upon the surface, hardly perceptible at 
first, and grow larger and larger, and finally sink 
down in grains to the bottom. Keep up the heat 
until all the water is driven off, and you will get 
all the salt back. If the boiling be rapid a fine 
grained salt is obtained, Let the evaporation he 
done slowly, so as not to agitate the brine, and 
a greater number of the little blocks will unite 
together and form larger crystals, or coarse salt. 

Sea water, when evaporated in the sun, or by 
boiling, leaves its salt behind, and we thus get 
sea salt, or bay salt. Much salt is made from 
sea Water at Turks Island, 200 miles east of Cuba. 

Many springs, and wells, contain salt which can 
be obtained by boiling away the water, or drying 
it off in large shallow pans or wooden boxes. 
Millions of pounds of salt are thus obtained at 
and near Syracuse, N. Y.,where hundreds of acres 
are covered with boxes or vats, and boiling es- 
tablishments. The water is obtained there from 
natural springs, and especially from deep artificial 
wells. At many other places, smaller quantities 
are made from spring or well water. 

Large beds of solid salt, ready formed, are found 
in some parts ofthe world, and salt is dug out 
from these, just as coal is dug up from the earth. 
This is usually called “rock salt,” though salt 
manufactured from sea water, when in large crys- 
tals, is frequently called rock salt, 

Most salt, especially that boiled down at the 
springs,, contains a mixture of magnesia, lime, 
etc., (inthe form of chlorides.) These give it a 
bitter taste, and injure its value, especially for 
salting butter. These impurities attract moisture 
from the atmosphere, and youcan generally de- 
termine the purity of salt, by observing whether 
it is dry and crisp, or damp and soggy to the hand, 
especially in damp weather. 

It is easy to remove the magnesia and lime, for 
the chlorides of these are more soluble than the 
pure salt. To do this, pour about three quarts of 
boiling water upon 18 or 20 pounds of galt in a 
pail, stir it quickly and thoroughly; let it stand 
for an hour or two, pour off the water, and hang 
the salt in a bag, or lay it on a cloth upon slats to 
drain and dry, One washing will nearly purify 
it, but two washings may be made, when the very 
best salt is desired. The water from the second 
washing may be left to evaporate, and the salt 
obtained, used for animals. A quart of water will 
wash out about }? pound of salt. 

So much for the general character of salt. In 
another article we will speak particularly of its 
use in food, its good* and bad effects upon the 
human system, the proper quantity to be consum- 
ed in food, its use in preserving meat, etc. 
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Hints on Cooking, etc. 
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CURING HAMS. 

Mr. I. Lamborn, Chester Co., Pa., writes that 
he has cured hams and rounds of beef (for smok- 
ing) by the accompanying directions, for thirty 
years past, and with the best success: Apply as 
much good molasses to the fleshy part, as will 
adhere without running off, lay them on a table 
in a cool place, and put upon and around them as 
much good ground salt as will stick to them, 
pushing some of it into the ends of the hocks, Re- 
new this during three weeks as often as it dis- 
solves. Use no saltpeter. Then clean off the 
salt, sprinkle lightly with a mixture of black and 


red pepper, and smoke. It is of much import- ~ 


ance that the smoke should be cool when coming 
in contact with the meat, to secure which the 
fire should be at some distance from the hams.” 


OYSTER soUP. 

Mrs. Crowen’s Book -gives the following 
good directions for making it: Heat together 
three pints each of milk and water. While boil- 





ing, add half a pound of butter crackers pounded, 
and a pint of oysters chopped fine. Cook until 
the Soup is well flavored by the oysters, and the 
crackers are well swelled ; salt and pepper to the 
taste, add three pints of whole oysters, and 
quarter a pound of sweet butter. Keep covered, 
and cook ten minutes more, and it is ready. [We 
would leave out a part of the butter at least. 
TIP TOP CAKE. 

A lady reader recently sent us a neat box of 
cake, and accompanied it with the directions for 
making. We endorse the name, the cake 
Was tip-top: Dissolve 1 teaspoonful soda in 1 
cup of sweep milk; add 14 cups sugar, 2 eggs 
beaten, and 1 tablespoonful of butter, with spice 
to taste; stir 1 tablespoonful cream of tartar in 
2+ cups flour ; then mix the whole, and bake ina 
quick oven. 

HONEY DEW BISCUIT. 

Mix thoroughly one cup of fresh butter, one 
of loaf sugar, one ounce of strained honey, one 
cup sour cream, two of flour, ona teaspoonful 
soda (rubbed dry in the flour), half a teaspoon- 
ful salt in the cream, and-one egg. Bake in a hot 
oven 25 minutes. We have frequently seen it 
recommended, and it reads well, though we 
have not yet had it tried. 

Ham Toast.—Mrs, C. O. Brown, Calhaun Co., 
Mich., directs : Boil 1b. of lean ham, and chap it 
fine. Add the yolks of 3 eggs, 4 oz. butter, 2 
tablespoonfuls cream, and a little red pepper [not 
for us—Eb.]; stir it over the fire until it begins 
to thicken, and spread it over hot toast. 

Satine Bep-gucs.—Mrs. F. E. Dixon, Mon- 
roe Co., Mich., recammends washing bed-steads 
with strong brine, and then rubbing them with 
salt, which she says will infallibly expel bugs. 

DIRECTIONS WANTED. 

Some subscribers inquire for directions for 
making the genuine soda crackers ; others de- 
sire to know how to get up the best Graham 
biscuit, or such as are sold by bakers. Will 
some retired haker or other person fully com- 
petent to do so, please respond to the above for 
the benefit of a multitute of ladies, taking their 
thanks for pay, or part pay ! 
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Familiar Talks by the Doctor.—No. I. 


(Farmers, as a class, are pretty healthy, yet even they 
and their families suffer much needlessly. The various 
ills and doctoy’s “bills,” they ever stand in fear of, would, 
we believe, be greatly lessened, and their comfort 
be much promoted, were there a better understanding of 
the laws of health, and the methods of avoiding sickness 
and pain. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we begin in 
this number a series of familiar chapters, by one abun- 
dantly able to give sound. practical advice. With this 
simple endorsement of the writer’s ability, and we might 
add, reliability, we will leave his chapters to speak for 
themselves, as they will doubtless do in a manner both 
interesting and instructive.—Ep.] 

Mr. Enitor: It is said that the Chinese pay their 
doctors a certain sum so long as they have no 
need of professional attendance, but as soon as 
they fall sick, the doctor’s pay stops. Such a 
system would have some advantages, and labor 
under some inconveniences. For instance, one 
might suppose that the doctor would try to cure 
his patient as soon as possible (which indeed 
every honest man in the profession now does), 
and thus save him some time; while on the 
other hand the patient might feign sickness, or 
even get himself a little out of health, as a miatter 
of economy, to lessen the doctor’s bill. 

It is a very natural question for you now to 
put to me: ‘Why ail this talk about Chinamen 
and doctots ? Can you be coming round to Dios- 
corea Batatas or Sorghum?” True, both the sugar 
cane and the potatoes, so called, which bear these 
names, come from China, (some think that the 
Dioscoreas are big enough to come right straight 
through, without going round by sea), but I do 
not propose to talk of them. Neither have I got 
any ‘ax to grind,’ any selfish purpose, in addressing 
you, but I desire to talk as a Doctor to Farmers. 

Perhaps you may think I desire to talk of 
pills, either big or little, of mustard plasters, of 
homeopathy or hydropathy, or some other pathy. 
Not a bit of it. Iam a firm. believer, (as I have 
reason tobe). in the science of medicine as a 
whole, not split yp into any one-idea kind of doc- 
trines, and having a decjded opinion, I do not 














hesitate to express it at the proper time, and at 
the proper place, neither of which this is. 

My purpose is to point out to your many read- 
ers some ways in which farmers are unnecessa- 
rily careless of their health, entailing upon them- 
selves much unnecessary suffering, and too fre- 
quently allowing their children to drop prema- 
turely into their graves. 

It has been my fortune, to see a good deal of 
farmers and of their familiesein a professional 
way, as well as socially. Of course, the little or 
great errors which they commit in their way of 
life, could not be unnoticed, and yet it is impos- 
sible to speak to the individual of some of these 
things. By speaking to the whole class, no one 
will feel personally aggrieved, and yet many may 
lay the lessons to heart. 

It also happens to have heen my lot to talk 
to doctors a good deal for the last ten years, 
both by the mouth in the leeture room, and by the 
pen in medical journals, and I have yery fre- 
quently bad occasion to dwell on the health of 
our agricultural population, and upan_ those 
things which affect that class injuriously. So 
too, I have had occasian te comment an the em- 
ployments of various classes af mechanics, and 
to point out some of the injurious influences 
wifich surround them. But in no professjongl 
journal can one reach so large a number of 
readers, as through the Agriculturgst. 

Should any crusty reader ([ suppose, Mr. 
Editor, that you have some of that class, I 
hope not many,) growl at me for. obra 3, | to 
point out to him any error in his mode of life, 
which might be avoided to the benefit of his 
health, I make haste to say to him, that Ido not 
fora moment think of giving him any informa- 
tion. But then, Mr. Crustyman, do you think it 
would be a very bad idea to hint to your neigh 
bor, Jack Tremble, that if he would thoroughly 
drain that baggy meadow just across the road 
from his house, he would not only make a good 
thing of it agriculturally, but save a good deal of 
money that he now pays to doctors tr to 
myself,) or for fever and ague remedies; and 
save a good deal of time that he now has to 
spend dawdling round, doing little ey nothing, be- 
cause he has a shake coming on, or has one 
going off, or because he has been weakened by 
the doses he has to swallaw; te say nothin 
of lengthening his life ten or a dozen years! He 
has-no idea that that boggy hale is what keeps 
him poor, when it is all ready with @ little hel 
to make him rich ; but then you and J can see it 
plainly enough. Suppose we just ga aver and 
tell Jack what we think! He will take it kindly. 

Between you and me, Mr. Editar, I’ have got 
something to say to Mr. Crustyman bye and bye, 
as to what gives him so much dyspepsia, as he 
calls it, and makes him a little inclined to he 
cross. -But he will not bear it naw. 

An illustration of the way docters see causes 
of ill health entirely within the patient's cantrol, 
but without suspicion of the fact on his part, I 
draw from my own experience. While @ med- 
ical student, I was once going with my precep- 
tor to see a case of surgery, when a man stopped 
him, and asked him to come to his house to see 
his mother. We found her a nice person, 
about sixty years old. Everything showed. that 
the farm was made to pay, and that the house- 
keeping was not neglected. After hearing the 
patient’s story of pain through her chest and 
about her heart, I was*running over in my mind 
the symptoms of various diseases of the heart, 
trying to make out which it was, and hoping I 
should have an opportunity to listen to the 
sounds which the heart makes. Dr. C. was 
evidently going through a very similar process, 
The result of my thinking was, that I did not 
know wh the disease was; and 1 began to 
think the same was the case with my senior. 
He sat looking at the patient “awhile, with a 
peculiar look in his eye, that I had learned. to 
rely upon as promising that something odd’ was 
coming, and then suddenly asked her: “ How 
many times a day do you’ smoke?” Thinks I 
to myself, well, Dr. C., you have ‘made a pretty 
mistake this time, asking this nice old woman 
such a question, when to my astonishmentshe 
said: “Not usually more than three times.” 
Her heart was sound, and ie her troubles came 
from smoking, but she had_no more idea of it, 
than Mr. Crustyman has ofthe cause of his dys 
pepsia. g P, H. Baw 
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ber that, young friends. Now 
we must look after some 
ef the lessons for the term, 
and we leave you to guess 
what “ Sly Boots” is think- 
ing of, standing there by the 
lane fence. Can you also 
tell us how she first got her 
name? Perhaps you know, 
we don’t...... Why! why! 
we have been so much taken 
up with the picture, that we 
had forgotten what was first 
and uppermost in our 
thoughts—to wish you, one 
and all, Boys and Girls, 
“a HAPPY NEW YEAR 
and plenty of good things to 
begin it with, and memories 
full of credit marks when the 
year closes. It seems but 
as yesterday that we wel- 
comed in the year 1859. How 
the years fly by, swifter than 
a weaver'’s shuttle, which 
you eatch but a giimpse of, 
and itis gone. Yet it left a 
thread as it passed, and each 
thread helps make up the 
fabric. So these year shut- 
tles are each contributing 
threads to the life’s fabric. 
As the weaver constantly 
watches the woven cloth, to 
see if there be any broker 
threads, any knots, any poor 
spots, let us examine the 
little threads, the little acts, 
thoughts, feelings, and tem- 
pers, and see that there are 
none to mar our character, 
let us look over the work of 
the past year, and ascertain 
where we have failed, and 
resolve to watch mere close- 
ly hereafter. Let us resolve 
today, that every thread in 
1860, from the very begin- 
ning tothe end, shal] be as 
perfect as possible.... There 
are many 

PLEASANT REMEMBRANCES 
connected with the events of 
the past year, in our own 
experience. Perhaps nothing 
has pleased us more than to 
read in many letters from 
your parents: “ The chil- 











dren love the paper;” and 








especially to receive from 
the boys and girls them 





selves so many good little 
letters. These, and our 
monthly chats, when we 
have sat down, and in ima 











“SLY BOOT S”—From a Painting in watren-cotors By C. H. WEIGALL 
(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


The Editor with his Young Readers, 


Ting-a-ling-ling, ting, ting-a-Jing. School’s open again 
for a new term. How short the vacation has been, since 
we dismissed you and closed up the last session, a month 
ago. Ah, here you come again young friends, by the hun- 
dred, by the thousand, aye, by the ten and twenty thous- 
snd! What a lot of you! Don’t you enjoy being in so 
farge Acompany? Wedo. We can’t stop to call the roll 
today. Some will be late perhaps—staying at home to 
Anish up Christmas and New-Year’s. Let’Mook out of 
the window, down the road, and see the troops of new 
shildren, large and small—all so joyous and happy. But 
who’s that down the lane there, all alone? Oh, that's 

Miss “Sty Boors.” 
Wonder what she’s up tonow! Some mischief perhaps. 
No, not exactly mischief, there’s more fun than mischief 
m her eye. See how she stands with her finger on her lip 
earnestly thinking of something. Her mother says ‘she’s 
so full of fun it keeps running over.” Well, we like to 
see children in good spirits, and we can’t help liking “Sly 
Boots”—she is always so good natured. If any of her 
playmates are out of humor with themselves, or with 





others, sho gets them into a hearty laugh before they know 


gination called around us a 
vast throng of little folks, 
have been pleasant indeed, 


it. But we wish she would leave off some of her mis- | and have lightened many hours of toil and care. There 


chievous tricks. Though we like her some, we would 
like her still better if we could forget that last Summer 
she made a hen’s nest of her bonnet, shut the chickens in 
the pantry, dropped the kitten in the cistern to see it 
swim, covered the cat up in the churn to hear her mew, 
and, worse than all, hid her mother’s scissors so as to see 
her perplexity in looking after them. Those wero bad 
tricks. None should ever make fun for themselves when it 
will give pain or discomfort to others, even to animals, 
That is selfish, and as bad, as to appropriate the money of 
others to enhance one’s own comfort or enjoyment. But 
our Miss “Sly Boots” has talked with us about those 
naughty deeds, and promised to be more careful hereafter; 
and we believe her, for she really felt bad. Still you can 
see she is as frolicsome as ever. Wonder what’s the 
matter with her bonnet! It looks as if it had been a 
hen’s nest again, or she had used it in catching butter- 
flies. We are glad to see her appearing so plump and 
healthful. That comes of heing active, with plenty of 
out-door exercise, and especially from being always 
cheerful. Good naturod, cheerful children, always enjoy 
better health, and are more loved than those who are 
fretful, morose, fault-finding, or quatrelsome. Remem- 


a 





have been tous some dark days, as when we were in 
that “‘ corner,” we told you of ; but every cloud has had 
its silver lining. Still 
SAD MEMORIES 
also come gushing up, as we recall the fact that some of 
those who reéchoed our own “ Happy New-Year” last 
January, are not with us to-day. One and another of our 
eompany, like little Mary we told you about, has been 
ealled away to join another throng. Some of us will go 
this year. Let us all be ready to goas cheerfully as 
Mary” went, and strive, like her, to be ready, having 
always or the spotless garments, purified from the stain 
and filth of sin, and fitted to wear among the dwellers in 
that better land. 
—etiieee 
A CAPITAL TRICK THAT ENDED WELL. 


Here is a good story which we have just heard. A 
young man (a brother to “Sly Boots” perhaps, for like 
her he enjuyed a good joke), was studying in college. One 
afternoon he walked out with one of his instructors, and 
they chanced to see an old pair of shoes lying by the side 
of the path, which appeared to belong to a poor man at 
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work close by. ‘* Let us have a little amusement at his 
expense,” said the student. ‘Suppose we hide these 
shoes, and conceal ourselves in the bushes to watch His 
perplexity when he can not find them.”—“ I can think of 
a better trick than that,” said the instructor. ‘ You are 
rich, and suppose you put a silver dollar in the toe of 
each shoe and then we will hide.”—The young man did 
so. The poor man finished his work soon, and went to 
put on his shoes. You can imagine his surprise, when 
he stooped down to take out a pebble, as he supposed, 
from the toe, and found it to be a hard dollar, and then 
his absolute perplexity and astonishment, when he found 
still another dollar in the other. shoe. His feelings over- 
came him; he fell upon his knees, looked ip to Heaven, 
and uttered aloud a fervent thanksgiving, in which he 
thanked a kind Providence for sending some unknown 
hand to save from perishing his sick and helpless wife, 
and his children without bread. Do you wonder thai the 
young man stood in his hiding place deeply affected, and 
his eyes filled with tears? Young friends, and you Miss 
“Sly Boots,” when you wantto enjoy real fun, real pleas- 
ure at witnessing the perplexity of others, see if you can 
not in some way imitate the student. Such tricks are 
worth performing. 


DID NOT KNOW HIS BEST FRIEND, 


A laughable mistake is said to have occurred recently 
on a western steamboat. An elderly gentleman whose 
sight was nol very good, while waiking up and down the 
long saloon, stopped near one end, and addressed an in- 
dividual he met, thus. “Is your name Scott”? No an- 
swer was returned. Thinking he must be deaf, he re- 
peated in a louder tone, “Is your name Scott”? still no 
answer. Once more he shouted, “Is youn NaME Scott’? 
but receiving no reply he turned away saying, “ Well, 
you are either no gentleman or very deaf.” The passen- 
gers were convulsed with laughter—he had been address- 
ing his own image’in a large looking glass.” 


How “‘ LEW” WAS CAUGHT. 


A subscriber contributes the following: We had a 
colored man familiarly called ‘‘ Lew,” living in a ten- 
ant house not far from the homestead on the farm 
He was considered shrewd, but proved eventuaily not to 
be over honest. Soon after his employment, our supply 
of eggs diminished rapidly, but we could not trace any of 
them to ‘‘ Lew” or his wife, though there was an excess 
of egg shells near his house. One day he came into the 
kitchen and contrary to his usual polite custom, he did 
not deff his hat. Knowing his habit of scratching his head 
when perplexed, I asked him a puazling question, up 
went his hat—and down roiled an egy, smash upon the 
floort He could not well blush ‘ red,’ but with a sheep- 
ish look he stammered out, ‘‘ Guess I might better lefi 
um inthe nest.” 

WEIGHING THE EV{DENCE. 


A correspondent gives the following which is worth 
telling as it will be new to most of you, if notto all. A 
gentleman missed two pounds of very fine butter which 
he had kept for a special occasion, and charged the cook 
with having stolen it. She declared the kitten had eaten 
jt, and that she had just caught her finishing the last 
morsel. The gentieman immediately put the kitten in 
the scales, and found she weighed only a pound and-a- 
half. The cook thus confounded, confessed the theft. 


A RESERVED MAN. 


Some people appear toenjoy themselves most, when 
let alone entirely. ‘They say very little, and dislike to 
be questioned oreven spoken to by strangers, and remind 
you of an oyster, who only opens his mouth to take his 
food. One of this class was traveling in a stage with a 
very talkative nan who tried hard to engage him in con- 
versation. They were both smoking, and the talkative 
man after speaking of several things and receiving no 
answer, remarked to his companion that the ashes from 
his cigar had fallen upon his vest, and a spark was burn- 
ing his hankerchief. ‘‘ Why can’t you let me alone?” 
growled out the other, ‘“‘ Your coat tail has been burning 
the last ten minutes, and I didn’t bother you about it.” 


FUN FOR BOYS IN WINTER. 


Not skating, or coasting, or snow-balling, or sleigh- 
riding, aud such like out door sports ; these are all well 
in their place, and we hope you will enjoy them to the 
full. -But we suggest some sport in addition. Do 
you, boys, ever make experiments in chemistry, phi- 
josophy, and do you gather specimens of wood, min- 
erals, plants, seeds, etc? We knew a boy living ina 
log-house in the ‘* Western woods” who made a great 
many of the experiments described in Comstoc!’s old 
Philosophy and Chemistry, with materials found on the 
farm. Ile used tubes of elder wood for the hydraulic ap- 
paratus, for chemical tubes, etc.; with glass jars and bot- 
tles and soldier’s brass buttons, he got up a very effective 
electric machine—the first one ever seen in that neigh- 





hood ; and so of many other things. Let us tell you ofa 
farmer’s home we recently visited, where there were a 
number of boys and girls. The family was pretty well off, 
and the children better supplied with money and other fa- 
cilities than are many households, but the example may 
be imitated in part at least, and you will be surprised at 
the number of things you can do with small means, when 
you set about it earnestly. 

In the family referred to, much of the spare money was 
used in buying engravings of fine kinds of horses, cattle, 
sheep, poultry and other animals, and of farm implemerts, 
and other machinery. A good library of books of differ- 
ent kinds, supplied reading for nights and rainy days, and 
the subjects read about, were discussed in conversation. 
The children, both boys and girls had a chamber room 
which they called their ‘office,’ where they kept their 
books, papers, pictures, minerals, and other curious things, 


_ all.arranged in due order.—One young curly-head had a 


bent for mechanics and was called “ Our Mechanic.” He 
adorned his corner ofthe room with miniature wheel-bar- 
rows, horse-rakes, hoes, harrows, and mowing machines. 
Another was a “ Botanist,” and had his shelves covered 
with sections of all kinds of wood growing in the neigh- 
borheod, also herbariums of dried plants. Another was 
called the ‘ Artist,” and spent much of his time in draw- 
ing pictures of flowers, leaves, fruits, and animals and 
coloring them from life. His corner was perhaps the 
most highly embellished of all. Another was fond of 
speech-making, and often compelled his young auditors to 
sitin due order around the office, while he harangued 
them upon the importance of scientific husbandry, of uni- 
versal education, and the grand prospects of the rising 
generation ! 

Doubtless, a critic might see things in this office to 
sinile at ; but we were exceedingly pleased with our visit 
to it, and-wish that such offices might be opened in every 
part of our country. What say the boys? 


New Prosiems.—No.}]. A and B bought 80 Ibs. of 
beef at 4 cents per lb., paying for the whole. In dividing 
it A took 50 lbs. and B 30]bs., but A’s part being better, 
he is to pay } cent per lb. morethan B. How much must 
each pay per |b.? 


No. 2. Word Rebus.—Man tea bonnet purchase the 
plow fuel grow the very person obliged one of the two 
contain or propel —The puzzle here is to substitute for the 
words in this sentence some other words having the same 
or similar meaning, ’so that the new sentence shall make 
an excelient agricultural pioverb in rhyme. 


No. 3, Puzzeina Pictures. j 





A is a General of whom all have heard. 

B represents a common and useful farm implement. 

C Isvery much like a cheese. 

See if. you can find out how each picture resembles 
what it is said to represent. 


Answer to Agricultural Enigma (in Nov. No.). ‘ Chi- 
nese Sugar Cane.” Correct solutions received from Alida 
Gilbert, ‘‘ Mottville,” N. Y., Charles O. Potter, Milton B. 
Turner, Pearson H. Bristow, Sarah D. Lord, Edwin F. 
Treat, Joho G. Storrs, Kenner Seaton, W. A. Buckhout, 
Jas. H. Dony, (thanks for your kind words and good 
works,) Joo. H. Treadwell, Harry La Fetra, Hiram H. 
Palmer, Matilda F. Van Houten, Mary E. Moore. 


The following have found their way into the Labyrinth 
in the Dec. No.: Jno. A. Bittle, Chas. T. Simpson, Wm. 
H. Thornton, Wm. E. Jones, Dottie Noble, Wm. G. 
Kieffer, Peter Bloom, Gilbert Spicer, Theo. T. Kieffe. 





Read the Articles on Manures.—We want 
all our young friends to read the articles on manures, the 
first one of which will be found in another part of this pa- 
per. You will find some interesting things about the 
growth of plants, and we feel quite sure you will ga’n 
much information from those articles, which will be of 
nse to you hereafter. 











“How things are Made.’’ 
—Gaee 
As already announced, we fully expected to begin in 
this first number of the volume, an interesting series of 
articles on ‘* How things are Made,” but the first article 
is necessarily delayed. That this delay is not the fault of 
thé Publishing Editor, the following note will show : 


To the Editor of the American Agricultuist : 

I am sorry that circumstances which, I could not con 
trol, force me to disappoint you in the article with whick 
I intended this month tO begin the promised series on 
‘* How things are Made.” You may rely that I shall not 
disappoint you next month, and 1 beg the readers to par- 
don a delay, which was wholly my fault, and not yours. 

New-York, Dec. 15, 1859. Yours truly, N. 
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Premiums. ....., 
Sr ata « > ‘ ‘ €iy'« 
Improvement—Onward— Upward, is our motto, We in-. 
tend to make each succeeding volume: better than its. 
predecessor, in every respect. We also desire to secure 
a wider sphere of usefulness, and to this end, we 
offer the following premiums to those who will as- 
sist in the work of extension. In selecting the premiums, 
we have aimed to get such as are useful, and as have been 
most frequently called for by our: readers.—Each article” 
offered is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They will 
be even better than those sold inthe market at the prices | 
named, when possible to select better.’ Through the kind- 
ness of ‘the manufacturers we get these articles for pre- 
miums, and for these only, at the bare cost of making, or 
we could not offer them’ as we do.’ The premmms: 
are certainly liberal, when we take into the account 
the cost and character of the paper, and the low price at- 
which it is furnished. ee 
N, B. Thése premiums are not offered for competition,’ 
but as direct pay for time, labor, and expense incurred by 
canvassers: The premiums are absolute-in gach case, and 
not dependent upon what some unknown person is doing. 
Every canvasser knows just what he or she is working for. 





aw See remarks following the premiums. : 


Premium Iil.—Every person sending in a cinb of 10 
new subscribers at 80 cents each, may. order. a free copy 
of either Vol. XVf, or Vol. XVII, or Vol: XVIIL, which | 
will be sent in numbers, post-paid. - “hae 


\ Premium {V.—Every person sending 15 newyor old 
subscribers at 80 cents each, will be entatled, to 1@copies 
(that is one extra copy), for the coming year. : 


Premium V.—Every person sending 25 new subseribers 
at 6) cents each, will be entitled to the three Volumes,’ 
XVI, XVIE, and XVIII, sent in numbers post-paid. - 4 


Premium VI.—Every person sending 30 new subscribers: 
at 80 cents each, will be entitled to a silver-cused pockct 
Microscope—with Coddington lens. Value $4. Sent by. 
mail securely packed and post-paid. (See Premitim 18,).- 


Premium VIl.— Every porscn sending 45 new. subseri- 
bers at 80 cents each, will be entitled to a copy of the 
large new Pictorial Edition of Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. Price $6.50. It weighs 8} tbs, and. can go by 
express, or be sent by mail at I cent per ounce within 
3000 miles, or 2 cents per ounce over 3000.miles. (Ex- 
pense afier leaving the city to be paid by recipient.) . 


- ; 

Premium IX.—Every person sending 144 new subscri- 
bers at 80 cents each, (or 1¢0 at $1 each), will be present- 
ed with one of Wheeler & Wilson’s best $50 Sewing. 
Machines, new from the factory, and of the very best 
make. There is no better family machine. than this 
made, as we have proved by nearly two year’s use in our 
own family. We want no better.—The machines will be~ 
selected at the manufactory, be well boxed, and forward- 
ed without expense tothe recipient, except for freight 
charges after leaving the city. Full instructions for set- 
ting up and using go With each machine. 


Premium XII.—To every person sending 130 new sub 
scribers at 80 vents each, (or 95 at $1 each), we will pre- 
sent Appleton’s New American Encyclopedia, now in 
course of publication, consisting of fifteen large volumes 
of 770 pages each. This is a magnificent work, forming a 
whole library embracing every topic of human know- 
ledge. Eight volumes are now ready, and the remaining 
seven will be furnished as fast as issued. Publisher's 
price, $45. 


Premium XIII.—To every person sending 260 new sub- 
scribers at $1 each, or 330 at the lowest club price (80 cts. 


each), we will present one of Allen’s Mowing Machines, . 


with sundry improvements now beingadded. This isone 
of the best we have seen in operation. Price $115. Oth- 
er kinds of Machines of the sume price, wi'l be substi- 
tuted, when specially desired, if satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made with the manufacturers. 


Premium XIV.—To every person sending 65 new sub 
scribers. at 80 cents-each, we will pregent one of the best 
Eagle Plows (2-horse). Piice $11. This we believe is 
the best general farm plow in use. 


Premium XV.— To every person sending 55 nem sub- 
scribers nt 80 cents each, we will present the best Sub- 
soil Plow (two-horse), price $8; or one of the best Horse 
Hoes, p-ice $8; or one of the best Straw and Hay Cutters 
price $8. These are al] first quality, well-made, an 
useful implements. * 


Premium XVI.—To every person sending 48 new sub- 
scribers, at 80 cents each, we. will present one of the best 
Steel-tooth Cultivators. Price $7, Wha <5 ana 
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Pre m XVII.—To every person sending 45 subscri- 
bers at 80 cents each, we wil! present either the Diction- 
ary, (premium 6), or one of the best Hand Corn Shellers. 
Price $6.50. 

Premium XVHI.—To every person sending 30 subscri. 
bers at 80 cents each, we will present either the micro- 
scope, (premium 3,) or & Double mold-board (ridging) 
Plow. Price $3.50. 

Premium X1X.—Books. Whenever desired, instead 
of other premiums, the publisher will pay premiums in 
books as follows: Every person making up a club of 20 
or more new subscribers, may select any Agricultural or 
Horticultural Books from A. O. Moore’s Catalogue, 
(which is advertised on page 316 October Agricul- 
turist) to the amount of 10 cents for every subscriber, 
sent in at 80 cents each. Persons making up a club for 
any of the premiums, and getting some names over the 
required amount, will be entitled to books for the surplus 
names. Thus, a person ae 55 subscribers can take 
for 45 names premium VII, or XVII, and also $1 worth 
of books for the extra 10 names; and 80 in other cases. 

REMARKS.—1. The above premiums, except No. IV, 
are all for NEW suBSCRIBERS ONLY; as we can only afford 
to pay premiums for once on the same subscriber, But 
(Prin making up any premium lists, three renewals of old 
subscriptions, collected and forwarded by the canvasser, may 
always be counted as one NEW name. [4R"Names necd not 
all be at the same Post Office. 

2. Of course but one premium can be paid on the same 
name. The canvasser will choose his own premium. 
Any one striking for a higher premium, and failing to get 
names enough, can still fall back upon a lower one. 

3. Every person collecting names for premiums can 
send in the names withthe money as fast as received, so 
that the subscribers may begin to receive their papers ; 
but if designed for premiums, a double list of each lot of 
names should be sent, one of them marked at the top, 
“For premiums,” and with the name of the sender. 

4 The above premiums are offered for new subscribers 
for Volume XIX (1860) Canvassers will have at least un- 
til Feb. 1 for completing their lists, but the premium 
will be paid as soon as any list is made up. 


ad —_ 


Seeds for Free Distribution in 1860. 


Each person whose paid subscription to the American 
Agriculturist extends beyond February, 1660, will Le entitled 
to select four or five parcels of seeds from the general list 
given in the next column—if the following conditions be 
complied.with. 

A. It is of absolute importance that the following di- 








" rections be strictly foliowed, even to the minutest partic- 


ulars. e have 93 distinct varieties of seeds, to 
be distributed among 70,000 or mare pergons scattered all 
over the country, which, at the best,will involve immense 
labor, and some mistakes must unavoidably occur, unless 
each subscriber take special pains to facilitate the work. 
. The seeds can be called for at the office, (after 
Jan. 15) or be sent by express, orin ready prepared en- 
velopes furnished by the subscribers, as described below. 


©, Subscribers at different points can estimate whether 
they can receive their seeds cheapest by Mail to separate 
individuals, or ina package by Express. 

D. If to go by Express, no envelopes will be needed. 
In that case, simply send uS‘a written list of the names, 
marking against each name the kinds of seed desired, 
using the numbers in the Catalogue. Keepa copy of the 
list sent, and give particular directions on each list, how 
the package is to be forwarded, and to whom directed. 


EE, If to go by mail, the applicant will (of course) fur- 
nish prepaid envelopes, of ordinary size, which should 
be prepared as in the engraving herg given—that is : Put 
the figures correspond- 
ing to the Catalogue | 9 
plainly on the upper left ! 4 
hrnd of the envelope, 
and put all the postage 
stamps upon the right 
side of the envelope— 
one above the other ~ 
when two or more are needed, as shown in this pattern. 
This will prevent the seeds being crushed in the stamp- 
ing process, in the Post-Office. One ordinary enyelope 
will generally hold the amount of seed-packages carried 
by two or three stamps. The amount of stamps can 
be calculated from thé Catalogue. Single l-cent stamps on 
letters are of no value, unless there be even threes of them, 
as letter postage is rated by the half ounce. 


F. Let all letters referring to seeds be as brief as pos- 
sible, and yet plain. All such communications are re- 
ferred directly to the clerk superintending that department. 
It is especially desirable that whatever relates to seeds 
should be on a separate slip of paper. (We shall probably 
distribute over three hundred thousand packages, and a 
minute’s time saved on each of these would amount to 
500 working days of 10 hours each—or nearly two years!) 


‘ G, Canada subscribers will need to substi'ute 10-cent 
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stamps in all cases where 3-cent stamps are named in the 
catalogue. When several send together, it will usually 
be cheaper to receive seeds by Express. (Postage is not 
necessarily prepaid here, on Canada ietters.) 


MA. Always put the stamps upon the envelopes, arfd 
not drop them loosely into the enclosing letter. 


I. It is always better to send envelopes 6f the ordinary 
size, and made after what is called the ‘‘ Government 
pattern,”—that is, those in which the back comes under 
the piece lapping over ; these seal up more firmly. This 
point is not essentia!, however. 


J, Usually, the lighter the envelope the better, that 
more seeds may go under the same stamps. 


KK. Send only the number of stamps required for post- 
age on the seed. We have no seeds of any kind to sell. 


L, Those forwarding unpaid envelopes, will, of course, 
nol be disappointed if they do not return. We offer seeds 
free, but cannot, in addition, afford to pay postage also. 


Pa. All seeds sent by mail are put up at our country 
residence, and each package is there mailed direct, to 
avoid its being overhauled at the Distributing offices. 


N, fo We shall take time to mail all the seeds care- 
fully and regularly. This will occupy the entire months 
of January and February. Those going to distant points, 
where the seasons are earliest, will be mailed first. 


LIST OF SEEDS. 


[For Descriptive Notes upon these Seeds see pages 3 

and 4 of this month.] 
Field Seeds. 

2—Improved King Philip Corn—Single, double, or 
triple packages, as may be desired, requiring one, two, or 
three 3-cent stamps. 

3—Stowell’s Sweet Corn—Same packages as No. 2. 
94—Crystal Flint or Hominy Corn—Same as No. 2. 

6—Ashcrofi’s Swedish Turnip—Half of 3-cent stamp. 

%—River’s Swedish Stubble Turnip— do. do. 
70—Waite’s London purple-top Swede Turnip—do. 
9S8—Long Red Mangold Wurtzel—One 3-cent stamp. 
101—lImproved Long Orange Carrot—i of a 3-cent stamp. 

Vegetable or Garden Seeds. 
S—Daniel O’Rourke Pea—Packages same as No. 2. ~ 
9—Champion of England Pea—One 3-cent stamp. 


99—Prince Albert Pea— do. do. 
57—Eugenie Pea— do. do., 
58—Napoleon Pea— do. do. 
42—Green Kohl Rabi—One-third of a 3-cent stamp 
43—Enfield Market Cabbage— do. do. 
4£5—Mammoth Cabbage Lettuce— do. do. 
63—London Particular Long Scarlet Radish—do. 
64—Extra Red Round Turnip Radish— do. 
4100—-Early Purple Cape Broccoli—do. do. 
21—Winter Cherry— do. do. 
95—Hubbard Squash— do. do. 
102—Mammoth Leghorn Squash—do. do. 
108 —Mammoth Pumpkin— do. do. 
109—Mammoth Red Tomato— do. do. 
'72—Imported Brussels Sprouts— do. do. 
76—Musk Melon— do. do. 
77—Water Melon— do. do. 
103—Sage— do. do. 
104—Thyme— do. do. 
105—Chili Red Pepper— do. do. 


106—Sweet Marjoram— do. do. 
1'7—Red Strap-Leaf Turnip—One-half of a 3-cent stamp. 
74—Solid White Celery— do. do. 
7 5—Green Curled Endive— do. do. 
§5—White Globe Onion— do do. 
74—Long White French Turnip—One 3-cent stamp. 
107—Giant Asparagus— do. do. 
Flower, Fruit, and Ornamental Sceds. 


$9—Cotton Plant (2 kinds)—One 3-cent stamp. 
90—Norway Spruce Seed—One-half of a 3-cent Stamp. 
94—Arbor Vitz Seed— do. do. 
412—Broad-Leaved Laurel— do. do. 
414—Castor Oil Bean— do. do. 
410*—New-Rochelle Blackberry—+ of a 3cent-stamp. 

Onan average about five of the following 40 varieties 
will go under a 3-cent stamp. 
23—Mignonette. 8 3—Snap Dragon. 
25—Mixed Nasturtiums. $4—African Marigold. 
27—Extra Cockscomb. 85—Gaillardia, mixed. 
29—Double Balsams,mix’d. 86—Euphorbia, mixed. 
30—Tassel Fiower. 8 7—Coreopsis. 
31—Chinese Pink. 143—Double Sun Flower. 
32—Portulaccas, mixed. £44—Mixed Petunia. 
33—Cypress Vine. 415—Mix. Dbl. Hollyhocks 
34- China Asters, mixed. 446—Mourning Bride. 
35—German Asters, mixed. 447—Mix. Dbl. Waliflower. 
38—Sweet William. 48—Bee Larkspur. 
40—Escholtzia Californica. 1 19—M’dChrysanthemums 
42—Foxglove. 20—Clematis (Climber, 
47—Morning Glory, mixed.4 2 1—Trumpet Creeper. 
49—Candytuft. 122—M’d Canterbury Bells 
56Q—Schizanthus. 423-—Gilia nivalis. 
&4—Phiox Drummondii. 4124—Whitlavia. Se 
7S—Ageratum Mexicanum.1 25—Ipomopsis (standin 
$0—Yellow Hawkweed. cypress). 
8$1—Canary Bird Flower. £126—Loug-tubed Centran- 
8 2—Thunbergia. * 








Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Nores and ReEpiies to ConrESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
interesting Extracts from their Letters, §c., §¢.—to be draun 
JSrom as we have room left here. 

Erratum. Inthe recipe for“ Tip Top Cake,” on 
page 23, for tablespoonful of cream of tartar read tea 
spoonful, 


To Correspondemts.—An unusual lot of come 
munications, hints, suggestions, and queries are coming 
in daily with the letters enclesing subscriptions. We 
have also several letters received heretofore, but laid 
aside for consideration. Not unirequently a query is kept 
for months in order to make investigations, or to find time 
and place forareply. We are thankful for the many 
favors received, but trust our friends will be patient if we 
sometimes keep their letters on hand for months, until a 
seasonable opportunity occurs to introduce them. Very 
often a studied article is suggested by a dozen or twenty 
queries, without referring directly to them. 

One other item. We try to adapt articles to the season 
in part, and often prepare items which lay over until their 
appropriate time. Further, the length of time required to 
work off the large edition of the inside sheet, which con- 
tains most of the illustrations, and must be printed slow- 
ly, compels us to prepare all matter for that sheet, and 
send it to press a month in advance, and articles appro- 
priate to those pages (9 to 24) must be on hand several 
weeks before they can appear. 


Carrots for Horses.—L. BG. S., Clarke Co., Va. 
Carrots are undoubtedly valuable as feed for horses. 
Some have thought them equal to oats, bushel for bushel: 
this however, is too high an estimate. Fed with hay oc- 
casionally in place of grain, they will be relished, pro- 
mote digestion, and it is said impart sleekness to the coat 
of the horse. They are better when cut moderately fine. 

Blanketing Horses in the Stable,—M. E. 
H., Kings Co., N. Y., writes that this practice is injurious 
to the general health of the horse. It makes him tender 
and liable to take cold when exposed. It is usually done 
to improve his coat ; this however, should not be done at 
the expense of his general condition. In extreme cold 
weather blanketing may be beneficial, though he would 
prefer having the stable sufficiently warm to dispense 
with it. 

. Best Apples in N. Y. Market.—J. A. Glaze, 
Harrison Co., Ind. From your State, Winter apples 
chiefly should come to this market. The Newtown Pip- 
pin commands the highest price. Parties are now paying 
$5 and $6 per bbl. for shipping to Europe. Spitzenbergs, 
R. I. Greenings, and Baldwins follow the Newtown Pip- 
pins in price. Large quantities of Russets are sold, but 
usually at lower prices than the above. 


Wild Balsam Apple (Cucurbitacee echinocystis). 
—F. R. Leonard, Lancaster Co., Pa.—The specimen re- 
ceived. We may plant a few of the seeds, not having 
grown any of them for many years. We know of no use 
for them save their medicinal qualities. Their odd ap- 
pearance and climbing habit constitute their chief interest. 


Size of Trees for Transplanting.—E. J. 
Wells, Wyoming Co., Pa. It is advisable not to buy 
trees of more than three or four years’ growth. Trees 
ten or twelve feet high may look more promising when 
first set out, but those of five to six feet will ina few vears 
outstrip the former, and if properly cared for be far supe- 
rior. The probability of loss by removing larger trees is 
also much greater. 


Guano Water for House Plants.-—Mr. 
Smith, Bristol County, Mass: Guano water is often used 
to enrich the soil of potted plants. It must not be too 
strong. Half a pound of guano dissolved in a large 
pailful of water, is fully strong enough. 


Feeding Bees.—A. R. Potter, of R. I., referring 
to the advantages of movable frame hives, speaks strong- 
ly of their convenience for feeding bees without attracting 
robbers from other swarms, as a single frame of comb can 
at any time be transferred from a hive having a surplus of 
honey to one deficient. 

Profits of Bee Keeping.—J. W. Shaw, Mont- 


gomery Co., Md., inquires for information as to the profits 
of bee keeping. Weean not go into the details now; 


| the subject was fully treated in @ former number, (Vol, 
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XVI, p. 83, April 1857). The article referred to, as well 
as others in that and the succeeding volume were prepared 
by a practical bee-keeper who had no ax to grind, and 
may be studied with profit by allinterested inthe subject. 

Milk Spoiled by Turnips.—G. Elston, Orange 
Co., N. Y. The unpleasant taste imparted to milk may 
be lessened by feeding the turnips immediately after 
milking. The turnip flavor seems to escape from the 
milk before it is drawn twelve hours afterwards. If tur- 
nips are fed in large quantity, we know of no way to 
prevent the milk being flavored with them. 


Keeping Potatoes.—A. Bakewell, Sullivan Co., 
Pa. Potatoes should be keptin a dry cool place, away 
from the light, and where there is good ventilation. 
Warmth and moisture increase their liability to rot, and 
also to germinate in Spring. 


Sulphur for Sheep Ticks. W. Wagman, Sa- 
ratoga Co., New York. We doubt the efficacy of sulphur 
fed to sheep to expel ticks. Dipping or washing the 
animals in a decoction of tobacco, and rubbing their 
skins with lard and Scotch snuff has proved beneficial. 


From Good Old * Berks.*°—Among many kind 
remembrances received from subscribers, we must ac- 
knowledge a box that recently came from Messrs. Nich- 
olas Schaeffer and John Shadel, of Berks County, Pa., 
freight paid, and filled with products from their own 
farms. Included in its contents were great pound Ap- 
ples (‘‘ Fallawaters”), and excellent specimens of the 
*‘Krozier” apple; also a fine lot of two varieties of sweet 
potatoes, those of the Nansemond variety weighing near- 
ly 12 lbs, each, and first rate on the table. But aside from 
the contents of the box—that, like the great clusters of 
grapes in olden time, indicated the goodness of the land 
whence they were brought—the kind expressions of re- 
gard and appreciation in the accompanying letter, were 
gratifying indeed, for they were from readers personally 
unknown, and those, too, who had no “ ax togrind.” In 
their letter they say’: ‘‘.-..Wesend you this box as a 
little return for the good things we have received for our- 
selves and our families from the Agriculturist. We feel 
at home with the paper and sha!l stand by it, and feel 
interested in its success....” é 


The “ Terra Culture ”? Wan has been holding 
forth in these parts, lately, and by cint of advertisements 
appearing as editorials in one or two journals, has induced 
a few foolish, unread people, to hear him at $2 per head. 
We hardly think it worth while to again discuss this hum- 
bug, which has more lives than ten cats, 


Campbell’s Agricuiture.—This is a new work 
on Agriculture, partly scientific, and partly practical, by 
Prof. J. L. Gampbell, of Washington College, Lexing 
ton, Va. We have read over several chapters here 
and there through the work, as we have had time during 
the past month, and, judging from what we have read, 
it appears to be an excellent book. It gives many of the 
first principles of chemistry in a concise form—rather 
too concise—yet in a pleasing and attractive style. We 
should disagree with the author in some of his teachings 
in regard to the chemistry of manures, and upon some 
of the practical recommendations, yet, everything con- 
sidered, the book is one of the best, if not the best yet 
published, and we recommend it as worthy a place in the 
hands of every farmer. The practical teachings are 
more especially adapted to the crops grown in the lati- 
tude of Virginia, but these are in part useful elsewhere, 
and the principles are of general application. The price 
of the book is $1, we believe. It will probably soon be 
advertised by the publishers. We shall take occasion to 
get a few copies for such of our readers as desire them, 
and can obtain them most conveniently at our office, or by 
mail—though with this, as with all other books, we pre- 
fer that every one should buy them of the regular dealers 
when they can do so. 


Knickerbocker Magazinc.— We have re- 
ceived from the publishers a copy of a large beautiful 
steel engraving, called ‘‘ Merry making in the Olden 
Time.’ This has been prepared exclusively as a present 
to the full price subscribers to that old and popular maga 
zine, which under the auspices of our energetic friend, 
Dr. Noyes, is constantly improving. 

> — Oo 


Wait patiently for the Seeds, 
i 

Large numbers of envetopes for seeds are already re- 
ceived, and some persons urge us to send them on at 
once. We can notcomply with this request. The seeds 
are being collected from different parts of the country— 
many from Europe—and it will be utterly impossible to 
get them all together, and properly arranged and put up, 
so as to begin the distribution, until about the second 
week in January. It will require a large force for several 
weeks tosend all. But all will be got off in time to be used 
in different localities, if the envelopes are received soon. 





Market Review, Weather Notes, ete. 
—— 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 

“* New York, Monday Evening, Dec, 19, 1859. 

The closing of the State canals, and the partial inter- 
ruption of lake and river navigation, have been the,only 
circumstances specially affecting the markets the past 
month. Yet, their influence, this season, has been un- 
usually limited — having occasioned no very serious 
changes in the course of trade. The receipts and sales 
of Flour have been less extensive, during the past four 
weeks, than that noticed in our last Rewew. Early in 
the month the demand was good and general—for home 
use, shipment, and on gpectlation, and prices improyed. 
But within a week or two the inquiry has materially 
diminished. Holders have manifested more eagerness 10 
sell, and the tendency of the market has been down- 
ward. There is little disposition to purchase freely, as, 
with the heavy available supply now here, no serious 
difficulty in having orders executed is anticipated, and a 
reduction in prices is looked for with some degree of 
confidence. The principal demand is now for lots want- 
ed by the regular home trade. Shippers and speculators 
are moving cautiously. The recent accounts from Eng- 
land have been less encouraging. The tendency of 
these, in this market, has been to depress business. The 
stock of Flour on hand here is variously estimated at 
from 800,000 to 1,400,000 bbls. The most general estim- 
ates make the surpy somewhat over 1,000,000 bbis..... 
In WuHEat, as in Flour, the movements have been re- 
stricted, and the course of the market has been similar. 
Toward the close, buyers are very reluctant to pur- 
chase, especially for shipment or on speculation, unless 
at lower rates than the principal holders are disposed to 
accept. Hence the market closes tamely and irregularly, 
the tendency being decidedly downward. The availa- 
ble supply of Wheat is estimated at from 1,750,000 to 
2,500,000 bushels. itis, however, generally believed that 
the actual stock, in this city and vicinity, 1s not much, if 
any, over 2,000,000 bushels. This is considered an am- 
ple provision for the Winter and early Spring trade, and 
sufficient to prevent any important changes in prices up- 
ward.....Corw has been offered and purchased more 
freely. Prices have fluctuated considerably. Recently 
the tendency has been upward. Sound, desirable lots of 
Corn are scarce. The market is almost bare of mixed 
Western.....Ry£ has been in fair request, and it has ad 
yanced.....A good inquiry has been experienced for 
Bagey, at essentially unaltered quotations.....OaTs 
have been briskly sought after, at improved prices..... 
Cortoy has attracted more attention, but it has de- 
clined. Crop estimates average 4,250,000 bales as the 
toe yield. Receipts are already a little over 250,000 
ales in excess of those of last year..... Hay, Rice, and 
Tobacco have been in fairdemand. Prices of Hay have 
favored sellers..... Hemp, Hops, and Seeds have been 
less active..,. Wool has attracted less attention, yet it 
has been stiffly held.... Provisions and Groceries have 
been more sought after. Prices of the leading kinds ex- 
hibit some changes favorable to sellers..... he transac- 
tions in most other kinds of Produce have been 
moderate. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs. 












Nov. 19. Dec. 19. 
FLour—Superf to Extra State $4909 @515 $195 @525 
Common Western............. 495 @509 490 @510 
Extra Western... ..... - 506 @750 515 W700 
Fancy to Extra Genese + 515 @70 530 @W70 
Super. to Extra Southern..... 540 @725 555 @725 
RYE FLoUR—Fine and Super. 360 @435 366 @44)0 
Corn MEAL........ faint ven sag 400 @4i50 8389 W415 
WHEAT—Canada White...... 136 @142 135 @140 
Western White...........e.006 35 (@ 147% 1 3744@ 1 50 
Sodus MACS, . . 2... 500 e008 1374@ 150° 140° @1 55 
All kinds of Red............... 1 08 "f@ 135 114 @135 
Corn—Yellow...... pessceceest 100° @ 102 98 @1 00 
1 TE Se 100 @in 6% @ 98 
a ee es .. None offermg. @ 1 00 
OaTs— Western. - 446@ 45 4646@ 47% 
State...... 4@ 455 164@ 417% 
a - 8°@ & 42°@ 44° 
WES Seem 8 @ B 3 @ 9 
BARLEY .... 75 @ 88 @ 8 
White Beans............. ++» 100 @11 1 @ 1 30 
HAy, in bales, per 100 1bs..... - 7% @100 85 @ 100 
Corron—Middlings, perib.... x@ uy NK@ 11% 
RIcE, per 100 Ibs. ...........006 350° @450" 850° @ 4 375 
Hops, crop of 1859 per lb...... 2 @ 18 2@ 8 


Pork—Mess. per bbl.......... 45 00 (@15 12: (@16 00 
Prime. old, per bbl «+. 1050 @10 6235 1137 @li 
BEEF—Repacked Mess - 900 Mw" 900 @975 








Country mess ° 









: @ 537% 5 124@ 5 50 
Hoas, Dressed corn, per lb .. @ T% 7@ 1% 
Lard, in bbls. per lb........... 104@ 11 10%@ IL 
Burrer—Western, per lb..... 11%@ 18 1%@ 8 
CRUE RIED one 800k. 80 0 05s ptne one @ 2 14 @ 21 
CHEESE, per Ib............. sa 8 @ it 8 @ il 
Eaces—Fresh, per dozen..... »- B@ 2 20 @ 21 
Limed— hl, BA ES 16 @ 17 46 @ 7 
PouLtry—Fow/ls, per Ib....... 8 @ 1 8 @ 10 
Geese, per Ib...........005 OR 8 @ 10 8 @ 10 
Ducks, per Ib.... owe 8 @ i 10 @ 12 
Turkeys, per lb... Pe ht Me 00 @ it 
Venison, per Ib.........-.....: 10 @ *® 8 @ i 
FEATHERS, Live Geese per lb. 45 @ 6&8 43 @ 52 
SEED—Clover, per tb........... 8 @ 8% 8 855 
Timethy, per bushel... 2.2.2.0. 212% 245 200 @ 2 62% 
Suaar, Brown, perlb......... 6 @ 8% 64@ 8% 
Mo.assks, New-Orleans, prgl 39 @ 50 51 
CorFEE, Rio, per Ib......-...+ 10%@ 10%@ 12% 
Tonacco—Kentucky, &c. pr lb 4 g 12 %@ . 12 
Seed Leaf, per Ib.............. 6 6 @ 
WooL-Domestic fleece, per lb.  374@ 3% 86374 @ 623 
Domestic, pulled, per lb. ..... 30 @ 30 @ & 
Hemp—Undr’d Amer’nprton. 120 (@l145 125 @ 
Dressed American, perton.... 170 (@200 165 @ 
TALLOW, per ib.. ll @ 10%4@ 10% 
O1L CAKE, perton..... oe 00 
AprLEs—Dried, Per ‘b........ 6 16 6 @ 7% 
Dried Peaches—pr 1b. South’n 10 @ 16 0 @ 
PoTaToRs—Mercers, p. bbl..:. 150 @175 150 @200 
Peach Blows, per bbl.......... 00 @1 50 125 @1% 
Sweet, Virginia, per bbl...... 125 @175 150 @175 
Delaware, per Dbl... ...-...065 200 @250 2509 @2%75 
Cabbages, per 100,............ - 250 M450 250 @3 50 
Onions, Red, per bbl.......... 75 (@ 1 8&7 175 @2 0 
White and Yellow, per bush... 175 @225 175 @2 
quashes, Marrow, p.100 ..... 250 @5 0 
urnips, Rutabaga, per bbl... 88 @ 68 
Apps, Winter, per bbl...... 250 @500 225 @m400 
Crauberries, per bbl.......... - 1200 @15 00 15 08 @IT 0 
Hickory Nuts, per bush ane - 1122 @180 100 @1B 


TRANSACTIONS AT THE N. Y¥. MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats 
24 bus. days this mon. 523,050 533,347 204,776 43,461 413,577 815,000 
27 bus. ds, Jest mon. , 734,490 1,405,650 160,700 116,500 $52,150 497,900 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
24 business days this mon, 450,470 571,150 286,700 67,400 362,100 
27 business days last mon., 620,375 968,500 282,000 135,950 407,750 


Breadstuffs exported from N.Y., from Jan. 1 to Dec. 13. 


1858. 
Wheat Flour, bblg............... 351 
Rye rides bie ss bei 4 





Corn Meal, Dbls...........e00008. 63,354 75,670 
Cogn tag Ss ae beh ey 
OFT, DUBN.. 5.5 ccgeebempbde's saes 

Rye, DUSH.....sesecccecccecserees | 19,487 nu 


N. W. Live Stock Markets.—Tur Carrie 
Marxerts have been pretty well supplied during the 
past month, but not so much overstocked as during the 
Fall. For the four weeks ending Dec. 13, the beeves 
brought to this city for slaughter numbered 17,453, or an 
average of 4,363 # week. The general quality has 
much improved of late, and prices have advanced about 
lc. ® tb., dressed weight, during the month. Af the last 
general market, Dec. 13th, prices ranged: 10}c.@ic. 
for xomsitians ; 0-0 for prime Paenh mer for 
medium ; and for poor G = cs - 
eral average of sin for tit antes: se 7 ‘? - 

VEAL CaLyEs.— ij for th - 
ber 2,249, whi is quite a fall ce eae: 
Prices remain about the same, being 6c. c A 
lisp weight, for the best calves, and 5c.@6c. for 
veal, 


SHEEP anv LamBs.—These come in less freely, and 
command better prices. Receipts for the Bis four 
weeks, 52,227, or an average of 13,056 week. They 
are still sold by the head, without weighing, “at prices 
equivalent to about 5c.@5}c. # tb., live weight, for very 
fat sheep; 4c.@4jc. for medium ; and 3c.@3}c. for very 
common animals. Some very fat wethers, recently 
brought in for Christmas, sold for $16 each. 


Hoas.—Receipts haye been large, footing up 60,369 for 
the past month, or an average of 15,092 Pa te 
sides these, many dressed hogs are brought in by wagons, 
railroadsand boats, Prices are a shade higher thana 
month ago, being 5ic.@6jc. P tb., live weight, for corn 
fed hogs, and 5¢c.@5ic. for still fed animals. 


The Weather during the past four weeks has gen- 
erally beén fine for a Winter month, with very hittle 
snow in this latitude, and a moderate amount of cold 
weather. Farmers have had ample opportunity to pre- 
pee for Winter, and the mild weather has favored those 

aving short fodder crops. Our Daity Norges, con- 
densed, read thus: November 19, rain A. M., clear and 
fine P. M.—20, 21 fine—22 rain A. M., clear P. M.—23 to 
30 mostly clear, and fine Autumn weather. December } 
2clear and mild— cool and cloudy, with rainysleet, an 
snow at night—4 cold rain—5, 6 heavy aya drizalin 
rain—7 rainy day, ending in snow at night—8 clear an 
cold, with a little snow upon the ground—9 giear and 
the coldest day of the season, mercury 16°—10 clear 
and colé—11,12,13 cool—14 light snow and cold—15 clear 
and moderate, about two inches of snow upon the 

round—16 clear and cool, thermometer 16°—17 mild, 
but cloudy, and a storm threatening. ~ 


——— a 
> 





The Advertisements Not Endorsed. 
—o— . . 

To correct an erroneous conclusion drawn from’ our 
recent remarks on advertising we haye to say : So long 
as our bysiaess columns are open to the public at all, we 
can not well avoid admitting legitimate advertisements of 
some manures, implements,books, periodicals, etc, “which 
we do not approve. Our directions to those: in charge of 
that department,are : to exclude deceptive advertisements, 
that is, those which do not come out and tell just what is 
offered to the public so plainly that nobody shall be de- 
ceived ; also to lude those p who are reported 
not to perform what they promise to tHe public. We wish 
it distinctly understood, however, that we do not endorse, 
or take any responsibility for anything in the advertising 
pages, unless it be specially referred to in the reading 


columns. 
Husiness Dotices, 


& Sizty Cents a Line of Space. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


New Styles at Reduced Prices. | 
No. 495 Broadway, New-York; No. 18 Summer st., 
Boston ; No. 730 Chestnut st., Philadelphia; No. 181 Bal- 
timore st., Baltimore; No. 58 West Fourth st., Cincin- 
nati. Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the 

United States. 
“‘ Wheeler & Wilson’s, Singer’s, and Grover & Baker's 
Machines all work under Howe’s patents and are, so far, 
‘or our use 


the pew macpines nee oa oe om Jas fom 
we became sati. rover & 0 
poo) chased it.”—American Agriculturist 


and we accordingly pur 
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To Advertisers—Advance in ‘Terms, 
a 

Attention is directed to the terms of advertising, which 
will hereafter be a littie more per line than formerly. The 
new terms, however, arein reality not so high as when 
the previous rates were established, owing to the large 
increase in our circulation. 

But our charges will still be lower than those of any 
other journal we believe, and considerably below the 
average. Thus: Our new terms are but little more than 
half acenta line for each thousand subscribers. By the 
column the charge is less than # cent per 1000. The 
comparative cheapness of these terms will be appreciated 
when we state as a matterof fact that, generally the 
charges by the agriculturat periodicals range from 2 
to 5 cents per line for each 1000 subscribers. In a few in- 
stances they are lower, and in sotne cases higher—in one 
agricultural monthly the regular charge is over 10 cents 
per line per 1000. 

We make these comparisons, not invidiously, but in 
reply toa few persons who have, without calculation 
doubtless, complained that even our former terms were 
higher than others. 

Thé fact that the Agricu/turist is issued but once a 
month, and is in a form, and of acharacter to be preserved 
and often referred to, will of course be appreciated. 

We desire but a limited number of advertisements, and 
exclude ail patent medicines, and things of a deceptive 
character. 





The average circulation of the Agriculturist for 
six months past has been somewhat over Fifty 
Thousand Copies per month. This is believed to 
be a larger circulation than that of any other Agricultural 
or Horticultural Journalinthe world. Very large acces- 
sionsof new subscribers are daily received. 


Advertisements. 


LPP 











eee eee 

Advertisements to bo sure of insertion must be re- 

ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 

Thirty-three ceuts per line of space for each inse¥tion, (or 

three lines for $1 ) 

One wiwie columu (145 lines) or more—$40 per column. 

(3 Business Notices Sizly ceuts per line. 

FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 

Ten cents per line of space fos each insertion. 

One whwile column (130 lines), or more, $10 per columu. 

(3 Business Notices twenty cents per line. 

FOR BOTH EDITIONS—ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 

Forty cents per line; $45 per column. 

(ie Business Notices Svzty-five cents per line. 

(8 On Advertisements to stand three months or more, a dis- 
count of 5 per cen! will be made from the above terms for each 
three mon‘ lis of the whol- term paid for in advance. Thus : 
5 per cent off for 3 mouths: 10 per ceat off for 6 months; 15 per 
cent off for 9 mouths; aud 20 per cent off tur 12 months. 

BF Luborers, or those seeking employment, one half of the 
above term:. 








ARMER WANTED.—A man and his 

wife to take charge of a Farmin New-Jerscy, nesr New- 
York —One who understands his business fhoroughly. and his 
references for honesty, industry and- economy must be un- 
doubted. Address ** Box 362 New York Post Ofce,’’ giving ap- 
plicant’s address. 


Memorial of Washington Irving. 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 


The January Ruecheeenenner— Speen. the 55th vol —contains 
a splendid steel-plate engraving of WASHINGTuN IRVING, an au- 
tograph Christmas letver in lithograph ; SUNNYSIDB i:lustrated, 
with ORIGINAL LETTERS, ANECDOTES. REMINISCENCES, &c., 
bv several distinzuished writers ; STORIES and PICTURES of the 
Hupson; THE BATTLE OF FoRT Movuttnik by Hon. George 
Bancroft: THe Paysica DECLINE OF AMERICAN WOMEN, a 
pewerfal and searching article that shonld be read by every 
inap and woman in the country; a Christmas Story, &c., &c. 

TERMs—25 cents per copy; for sale everywhere, or sent to 
auy address on receipt of the amount. ‘To evety $3 subscriber 
tothe KsICKERBOcKER for 18350, inclobing 12 cents extra in 
stamps for postage, will be given a copy of the new and splendid 
linesengraving of 

MERRY-MAKING EN THE,OLDEN TIME. 
Six copies of exch for five subscriptions ($15 60): ten copies for 
eight subscriptions, ($25.00). 

£9" KNICKERBOCKER and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIsT for 
1860 only $3.00, with the Engraving only $4.U0.. All of them 
GRATIS for ac!ub of five subscribers, $20.09. 

AGENTS ARE WANTED in every part of the country, to 
canvass forthe Magazine aud Kngraving. Terms unusually 
liberal. JOHN A. GRAY, PUBLISHER, 

16 & 18 Jecob st., New-York. 


HINESE GEESE.—We can spare one 
/pair Brown and three pair White Swan Geese; Rouen, 
Aylesbury, and Jaya Ducks. Applyto CC. N. BEMENT, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


qEMALE ALDERNEYS, Ayreshires, and 
DEVONS. thorough bred. For sale by 
ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 45 Fulton-st., N. Y. 


ANCY FOWLS —A few pairs of Golden 

and Silver- spangled Hamburg, Go'den and Silver-spangied 
Bantams, Smooth-legged white and black African do , Crested 
Hamburg, Black Java and Albiuos, Grey and Speckled Dork- 
ngs, Dominique fowls. Apply to C. N. BEMENT, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 























THE 


AMERICAN PUMP. 
Patented, April 5, 1859. 
WITHOUT SUCTION, WITHOUT PACKING. 


This is a Double Acting Force Pump, with but one bore and 
one Piston, worked by u tee piece, having as much leverage and 
sous — in ite working than any o.her pump heretofore in- 
vented. 

‘The working parts all stand under the water, as does the air 
chamber, beyond the reach of careless or malicious interference 
Or frost; there is no loss of water and no loss of labur in any 
depth—a constant flow of water is kept up. The different sizes 
five in all, work in diameters of frum |4 to 24 inches, and cost 
$15, $20, $25, $40 and $60 each, are worked by hand, horse, 
water, wind or steam; adapted to cisterns, wells, tanks, ma- 
chinery, euxines, mines, rail-roads, docks, forcing Water under 
or ubove ground togreat heights and distances; discharges at 
various points—throws by hose and pipe, 30 to 40 feet. It has 
now been iu successful eperation for 8 months, in every dep h 
from 8 to 100 feet, und for nearly every conceivable purpose, in 
twenty-four States of the Union, commencing at Maine and 
extending to the Kio Grande, and in New Brunswick aud Cuba, 

“The pump needs no priming to ubtain wa'er The arrange- 





men! aud operation are very simple, and eusily understood.”’— 
Life I lustrated, N. Y. 

“This is a new Pomp which is offered for public favor, 
Those. who have used it speak highly of it "—N. Y. Observer. 

“The piston discharges ut both ends into the air-chamber, 
causing a regular flow of water at the discharge pipe at top. 
It preterred, every part can be galvanized, except the piston, 
which keeps itself clean, and is proof against rust.”—JA. 
Evongelsst. 

“This is a new invention, being exceedingly simple rend- 
ering the labor of working it, on account of the very smail 
amount of friction in its working parts, very trifling in compar- 
ison to other Pumps of a similar nature.”"—N. Y. ChAristian 
Advocate and Journal 

“As a specimen of the ease and efficiency with which this 
Pump works, we can state, that one man, working regularly, 
forced water from this Puinp, a distauce of 540 feet, being 97 
fee: perpendicular height.”—Scientyfic American, N.Y. 

“There are no suction valves nor comp icated fittings; nei- 
ther chains, pulleys, nor guide rods. It is easily arranged for 
any motive power, and litts water to any desirable height 
without any waste of force. A woman or boy can work it with 
ease to raise water 50 feet, and a man can raise it 100 feet.”— 
The Independent, N. Y. 

“One of these Pumps now in use in this vicinity, enables us 
to state that full confidence can be pluced in the stutement 
contained in the advertisment.”—Preshyterian Banner and Ad- 
vocate, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“The Pump we personally tested, was conected with a pipe 
65 feet high, and it required but a very sight exertion with 
ose hand to deliver a stream of water at this height at the 
rate of eight or ten gailons per minute’ A small boy could 
have done it with ease,”"— The American Mining Chronicle, N. Y. 

* We got one of them, which we have put into operation on 
our farm, aud like it so far very much. It brings up a con- 
tinuous siream of water, with little or no labor to the person 
working it."— The Southern Planter. Richmond, Va. 

* Having had considerable practical expegsience in the use of 
machinery of this character, after tes'ing this with our own 
hands, we have no hesitation in according 10 it our unqualified 
favor In truth, it surpasseseverything for the purpose we have 
before examined.”—U,. S. Journal. 

“One of our newest and most useful inventions of the day. 
It is without packing and without suction, is exceedingly 
simple in its Construction and, at the same time. possesses 
all the requirements of a good Pump, and can be usei either 
as a well, @cistern, or a ship's Pump ’"—New York kezpress. 
“ A bog.ot ten vears of age can work it at 5) feet,.and aman 
at a hundf€d feet. We have seen one in operation, and con- 
sequently speak from personal knowlege. They are adapted to 
almost every purpose where a Pump is required.”_—New York 
Day Book. 
“ Having seen one of your Pumps in operation, we consider 
it the best we have ever seen for general use; it is simple, and 
can be operated with less power than any Pump we have ever 
known of the same capacity.”—Ga/vesion News, Texas. 
“Atthe late State Fair in this city, ‘The American Pump 
took the Premium, and met the approbation of all who exam- 
ined it.”—Raleigh( Ni. C.) Register. 
“We speak frum personal knowledge, and say, that of all the 
Pumps we ever saw, we newer saw one at ail comparable to 
this.”’—St. Louis (Mo.) Ch. Advocate 
Doss’s Ferry, November, 7, 1859. 
J. M. EDNEY, Esq —Having one of your newly inverted No. 
1 Pumps erected on my employers’ grounds, at Nints, near 
Dobb’s Ferry, in a well of 67 feet, and having given it several 
trials of near an hour each, I find it to raise from 8 to 10 gal- 
lons per minute, with ease, and to my satisfaction. (The Pum 
has been in constant use for seven months. and is now worked, 
by a windmi!l.) JOHN IRVING, 
For F. COTTENET, of Cottenet & Atherton, N. Y. 
NEW YORK. November 7, 1859. 
J. M. Epney, Esq —Having had one of your No. 3 Pumps 
in successful operation for several months, on my premises at 
Greenwich, Conn., which forces the wa'te¢ up a hill to the dis- 
tance of 540 feet, and to an elevation of 97 feet, Lam enabled 
to state that it has more thah met my expectations, and has 
not only given satisfaction, but evidence of euperior capability , 
streugth, and durabiiity. ROBERT M. BRUCE. 
CORNWALL, N. Y , June 17,!859. 
Dear Sir—The Pump for my well, of 46 fee", raises a good 
stream of water and a constant flow—works easily, and gives 
me perfect satisfaction The one for my cistern under my 
piazza, forcing water into my tower, 40 feet, auwers the pur- 
pose so much better than anythingI could finl—gives me yood 
satisfaction. Respectfully yours, 
, JAMES MARSH. 
NEW HANeEnN, Conn., May 16, '859. 
Dear Sir—We have had your Pump put in on irial—the water 
comes—find within check for $39 fur the same. (Depth 39 feet.) 
Respectfully, F.S & J. PARKER, (Paper Mills.) 
INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Deump, 
WAsHINGTON HEIaltTs, Nov. 22nd, 1859. 
J. M. Epnry Esq.—Having had occasion, nearly three 
mon'hs ago, for a Pump diifering somewhat from those in or- 
dinary use, after inspecting many kinds I met with your ciren- 
Jar, and soon decided that your Pump was just the thing we 
required. Tordered a Number 2 Pump, the cylinder and piston 
brass, the remainder of galvanized tron. It was well fitted up, 
works easily and successfully, and hasthus far required no re- 
adjustment or attention whatever. Indeed, I regard itas the 
most durable Pump [ have seen, and possessing al! the merits 
you claim for it ¢, B. PEET. 
J_H. Nevin, of Pittsburg, Pa., (well of 67 feet), says March 11 
—Tam quite well pleised with the Pump; it works very:hand- 
somely indeed. Find check within for $40, and send me an- 
other Pump just like mine.” 

Messrs Rhodes & Deats, of San Antonio. Texas, Nov. 5th, say 
— We think your Pumps wiil sei! well here, and supersede all 
other highly prized Pumps. Please send us six No, 2 Pumps, 
with 30 feet of pipe and rods each.” : 
D.S. H. Darst, of Gonzales Texas, October 28th, says: “ Find 
drawings within for a Pump for mining purposes (perpendicular, 
130 feet), Tnclosed find draft for $230. pay fur the above Pump, 
and send the remainder to me in No. 1 Pumps with extra pipe.’ 
A Working Model and Pumps always to be seen on applica- 
tion at the office. Complete drawings, prices, and particulars 
indetail sen free of postage, Address, 


THE PEOPLE’S MILL. 
SANDFORD'S PATENT. 


A FARM MILL, Portable. Simple, Compact, and made on 
an entirely new principle, with plates having a reciprocating 
and oscilating, instead of a rotary motion, with all the power 
applied within one inch of the center of the shaft, and one that 
has been fully tested and improved by two years’ experience, is 
now offered to the public. Every Mill is tested, and no one is 
sent vut unless it will gtind a bushel of hard Corn fine enough 
for stock feed in eight minutes; many kinds of Grain it will 
griud much faster. 

Itis the PREMIUM MILL for the People, and obtained the 
SILVER MEDAL at the late Exhibition at the American 
Institute in the City of New-York. 

TueE People’s Mill can be put into any saw mill. 

THE People’s Millis the cheapest Mill ever offered to the public. 

Tuk People’s Mili is the eimplest Mill ever made. 

THE Prople’s Mill is the most durable in use. 

THE People’s Mill has the mos! grinding surface of any portable 


mil 

THE People’s Mill requires less power than any other doing the 
same amount of work. 

THE People’s Mill requires less speed than any other mill. 

THB Pecple’s Mill is udapted to any kind of power. 

Tue People’s Mill is not a rotary mill. 

THE People's Mill obviates all the objections to the cast-iron ro- 
tary mill. / 

ia oly e’s Mill will grind all kinds of grain, coarse or fine, 
or Teed, 

THE Peop/e’s Mill will grind Plaster, Bones, Salt, all kinds of 
Gruin, Mait, Peas, Beans, Spices, &c., &c. 

THE People’s Mill jurgest size, requires about two-horse power. 

THE People’s Mill only requires about two hundred and fifty 
revolutions per minute, 

THE People's Mill largest size, will grind from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred bushe's of grain in 24 hours. 

THE People’s Mill may be renewed at the cost of the plates, 
which will be furnished at fifty cents each. 

The plates are made of hard iron, dressed or grooved on both 
sides, and the reciprocating motion keeps the grinders sharp, 
There is no bolt to it, which, we think, experience has proved 
of no use on portable mills. The common sieve is sufficient for 
all ordinary tamily purposes. Three sizes— 


No. 1, a Hand Mill—price $20, No. 2 $30. No. 3 $40. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO DEALERS, 
A Mili may be seen in coustput use at my shop, also at No 17 
Spruce-st., New-York, a few doors below the Tribune Building 
I will fill all orders for belting at cost. 
Address R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N.Y. 
I also manulacture the Improved Ketchum Grass and Grain 
Harvester. 


CHOOL TEACHERS WANTED.—The 
subscriber wishes to engage the services of a few School 
Teachers to act as traveling Agents in introductng his publica- 
tious. For particulars avpiy immediately to 

HENRY BILL, Publisher, Norwich, Conn. 


PROFITABLE Employment may be had 
by addressing (post-paid! R SEARS 181 William-st, N, Y. 


] a oe yan » 
RANVILLE (OHIO) FEMALE ACA- 
DEMY. $144 puys all expenses for one year for board, 
washing, lights, fuel, and furnished room. Spr ng session be- 
gins Feb. 2c, 1869. Facilities for a thorough education, and for 
ornamental branches are unsurpassed. Granville, Licking Co., 
Ohio W. P. KERR, Principal. 


Seeds of Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs. 


We are nowin receipt of several leading var.eties of TREE 
and SHRUB SEEDS in advance of our extensive assortment 
of over 300 sorts, a Catalogue of which will be published on the 
first of February. 




















i Be ue 2 eee cr rer 75 cts per Ib 
EvROPEAN SILVER FIR ee ee, 1.00 - 
MERGE BDOUSTRIAN PIN se Recs scons. scceeeccecs 3.00 - 
ci 8 era Teed 6% 
WEYMIUSR BGs hiacas os oo. 8 38 ...3.00 a 
oe BO ER caer 2.00 48 
CHINESE BRGOR VITH,.. 0.055055 ccscce 2.50 “ 
AMERICAN po. (clean seed) ,...... 6.90 - 
HEMLOCK SPRUCE (clean seed)........... 6.00 “ad 
eg ee i Bis 1.00 - 


Tb) to ee eee 
WHITE anD BLACK BtRcn, each...., .. 
YELLOW AND WRITE ASH...... .......+... 





CEDAR OF LEBANON CONES, each.... .... 20 cts 
BOOTCH BIR ..*...-. 2 Se ea 4 
HONEY LocusT FoR HEDGES 75 


YELLOw TIMBER LocusT.. ; 
RS ee ee ee tie 
ALSO 


APPLE SEED, 40 cts, per qt., $8 per bushel. 
PraR SEED (Imported) $2 50 per Ib 
Pear SEED (American) $3.5) per |b. 
BLack MazZaRD CHERRY PTs, 50 cts. p. qt.. $10 p. bushel. 
ConxEcricuT SEED LEAF ToBacco $3.5! per Ib. 
EARLY SOVEREIGN POTATOEs, the earliest and best variety in 
Cultivation $4.50 per Barrel. 
WHITE CLOVER, LUCERNE, FNGLISH RYE Grass, BLUE 
Grass, ORCHARD Grass, and all ard every variety of Seeds 
for the Farm, Plantation, and Garden. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO, 15 John-st, N. Y. 


LARGE STANDARD PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 


At our Nursery we have a quantity of extra large Pear Trees 
of the most approved kinds, very thrifty, and all of them have 
been trimmed and transplanted, and therefore have splendid 
tops «1.d roots. We also have a quantity of Apple, Cherry and 
Plum Trees, and a variety of other trees, vines, Shrubs, ac., (as 
abuve,) for sale by WICKHAM & BLOODGOOD, 
Tioga, Tioga Co, Penn. 


O WHOLESALE DEALERS IN GAR- 

-& DEN, FIELD, and GRASS SEEDS.—I have taken the 
greates! care in raising and selecting a large and pure stock of 
every variety of Seeds required by the Gardener, Farmer, and 
Planter, and purchasers may depend on their being fresh and 
true to name. 
Sales will be made in bulk, by the ounce, pound, quart, bush- 
el, or in papers distinetly iabelied, 
My Seed Lis! contaivs all the old varieties. and many new 
kinds, all of the very best quality, and chiefly raised for me. 

FRUIT SEEDS—Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Apricot, Cher- 
ry. Currant, Gooseberry, Raspberry, Strawberry, Peach, &ce. 
HEDGES—Honey Locust, Yellow Locust, Buckthorn, Osage 
Orange, Arbor Vit», &e. 
DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS—Of all kinds furnished. 
FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS procured 
to order, (true to kind) from the most reliable sources, and for- 
warded, carefully packed, to any part of the country. 

KS—AlI! works furnished ut publisher’s prices. 

My prices are as low as any others forthe same quality of 
seeds. Send for a price list. 

















JAMES M. EDNEY, 
147 Chambers st., N. Y¥. 





Orders by mail wil! be attended to with exactness and prompt- 
itude. R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st,; New-York. 
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IONA ISLAND VINES. 
A new edition of Descriptive Catalogue is now ready, and 
will be sent to applicants sending a three cent stamp. It con- 





tuins additional information relative to planting, training, and 
the mansgement of vines, with a full and accurate descrip- 
tion of all the valuable varieties with which I am acquainted 


that ure now in market. 

My facilities for propagating (including nearly an acre of glass) 
are extensive, and in consequence my plants generally, and es- 
pecially the Delaware Vines, are this season of much better 
quality than I have before been able to offer. 

Of Lancs DIANA VINES my stock is limited, but of surpass- 
ing excellence. Of Anna, the stock is also small, but plants of 
best quality ; chiefly LARGE LAYERS ready for bearing. 

For prices and full particulars see Catalogue. 

Of DELAWARE VINES, besides very large Layers, I have 2 
good stock of exceedingly vigorous plants grown in the open air, 
for such as may prefer them. Of these the wood and roots are 
very strong, and willbe thoroughly ripened early in the season. 

I would recommend the Herbemont as a most delicious grape, 
and a great acquisition to all gardens having a sheltered expo- 
sure not more than one degree north of latitude of New-York. 
A small stuck of very large layers ready for bearing now for the 
first time offered. 

Concord, a small stock of remarkably large layers for imme- 
diate bearinz, as well as small vines. A good stock and very 
large plauts of Rebecca. Canby’s August, which is synony- 
mous with Cape, Alexander, York Madeira, Hyde's Eliza, 
Schuylkill Muscadel, Baldwin's Early, etc., a few layers. Of 
the following a very limited supply : 

Allen’s Hybrid, (a white grape equal to Chasselas,) Logan, To 
Kalon, (synonymous with Wyman, etc.,) Cassidy, Louisa, EI- 
singburg, Clara, Raabe, Lenoir, U. Village, Early Hudson, Gar- 
rigue’s, Hartford Prolific, Emily. 

Foreign Vines, a good stock—plants vigorous. 

Downing’s Everbearing Mulberry, a small stock of supérior 
plants, 1 and 2 years old. 

Newman's Thornless Blackberry, (best garden variety) a few 
hundred. 

Wholesale Catalogue ready. Cc. W. GRANT, 

IoNA ISLAND, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


7 T ir ~ Al ‘ a] 
UNGARIAN GRAPE SLIPS.—JOHN 
KOLBER'S second importation of Hungarian Grape 

Slips, consisting of 30,000 hardy shoots, embracing avselection 
of twenty-one of the chorcest varieties of tab'e and wine Grapes, 
suituble for Out-door culture in every section of the United 
States. will be received in March next. We have also ordered 
for gratuitous distribution, one case of the stones of the ‘* Mak- 
bavalo Silva’ or Free stone Plum. Descriptive Catalogues 
will be forwarded by addressing the undersigned. 
JOHN KOLBER. 592 Broadway, N. Y. 


Delaware Grape Cuttings, 

I will send, free of postage, wrapped in oiled silk, one dozen 
enttings of the above grape, containing two eyes each, suitable 
for grafting into wild vines, for $2. In larger quantities, 6 ots. 
per eye. CHARLES B. OTT, Nursery man, 

» Pleasant Valley, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Y MAIL — POST-PAID — GRAFTS, 
VINES, and PLANTS, packed in moss or oiled silk : 
Grafts of the Baker Apple at.................5. $0 50 per dozen. 
Concord Grape. Cuttings. 2 2s 
Concord Grape Vines, suitable for mailing..... 0 60 cts. each. 

Delawire Grape Vines... ........02.seccsecoree 

New-Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry Plants. 

Cahoon Pie Piants, crowns..........--..++... : 

Peabody, Wilsen’s Albany, McAvoy’s Superior 

and other cheice strawberries.... 7 : 

Cash or stamps must accompany orders, which will be filled 

fs soon as the seasun will admit. F. A. ROCKWELL. 
Ridgefield, Conn., Jan., 1860, 


BRIDGEMAN’S 
HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
Nos. 876 & 878 BROADWAY, 


NEW-YORK. 
SEEDS. SEEDS. SEEDS. 


The subscriber has now on hand a full supply of GRASS, 
VEGETABLE, HERB, and FLOWER SEEDS, embracing 
the old favorites, and iicluding several new varieties of supe- 
rior excellence. For sale (at the lowest market price), for qua- 
lity and quantity, or in packages for retail trade. 

New Catalogues furnished on application. 

Also an assortment of HORTICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
BOOKS. 


All orders attended to promptly, and with exactness. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN. 


x . " 
ARDEN, FIELD, GRASS, FRUIT, and 
FLOWER SEEDS.—I am now supplied with one of the 

largest and most complete assortments of Seeds ever offered to 

the pubiic. My stock has been made up with much care. A 

large proportion are of home growth, be:ng grown expressly for 

me, Whica [can recommend as true to name, and of the best 
quality. Care has been taken to have them perfectly elean. 

Among my assortment may be found all the improved varie- 
ties of CORN for Garden and Field culture. 

POTATOES, early, and for general crop, 

BEANS—FEarly Bush and Snap short. 

Large Lima and Horticultural Pole Beans. 

CABBAGE—Both early and late of American growth. 

CARROT—Early Horn, Long Orange, Altringham, White 
Belgian, of American growth. 

TURNIPS—Early Dutch, Red Top, Strap Leaf, Long White 
French, White Globe, Yellow Aberdeen, Purple-top Ruta-baga, 
all of American growth. 

SQU ASH—Hubbard and Boston Marrow, &e. 

OATS—Choice varieties. both American and imported. 

SPRING WHEAT—Canada Clubb, China Tea, Golden Drop 
or Scotch Fife. 

SPRING RYE—SPRING BARLEY. 

GRASS SEEDS.—Hungarian, Timothy, Orchard, Kentucky 
Blue, Ray, Fowl Meadow. . 

CLOVERS—Large Red, Medium Red, White Dutch, Lu- 
cerne, Trefoil. 

RING VETCHES OR TARES, &c. 

Catalogues furnished on eoplieaicn. 

B. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 











0 75 per dozen. 
1 ee 











FARM PRODUCE 


Sold on Commission, 


Such as Flour. Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kiuds, 
Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &c. Xe. 
HAIGHT & EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
“  —R.H. Haydock, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 


R. F. NICHOLS, New-Orleans, & 
Importer of fine Cattle, and Wholesale Agent for 
several Fruit and Flower Nurseries. 
Consignments and orders solicited. 


Keep vour Feet Dry. 


We call particular attention to the following report of a 
Specia! Committee appointed by the American Institute to ex- 
amine the merits of A. Brower’s Patent Waterproof Composi- 
tion for Leather, for which they awarded a silver medal. 
Every man, woman and child ought to use it, as it not only 
makes boots and shoes water-proof, but they will last half as 
long again for it. For sale by all principal Boot and Shoe, 
Hardware, Druggists and Notion Houses. 

A. BROWER & CO., 4 Reade-st., New-York. 

Agents in the country wanted. 

REPORT OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Appointed by the Premium Committee of the Thirty-first An- 
nual Fair of the American Institute, held at Palace Garden on 
Abraham Brower's Patent Water-proof Composition for Leather 
of a}l descriptions: 

Respectfully report, That we have examined with some care 
the merits of Abraham Brower’s Water-proof Composition and 
find they have neither been overestimated or overstated by the 
patentee. This Water-proof Composition is surprising in its 
effects on all kind of ‘eather, particularly on that which has be- 
come hard and dry from exposure, such as Harness, Hose, etc 
restoring the leather of which they are composed to life and 
elusticity. 

The same restorative effects are produced on boots and shoes 
that are hard and unyielding, thereby rendering them disagree- 
able if not unfit to wear. 

The composition is invaluable on new stout boots that are in- 
tended for wet weather, as it renders them impervious to water, 
while atthe same time it preserves the plensant feel of the 
leather, aud on trial it will be found. if properly applied, that no 
inconvenience or soiling of the st.cking will result, as is too 
frequently the case with the usual application of tallow and oil. 
And it is further said that this preparation does not prevent the 
usual polish of the blacking. 

If the cheap yet neat and compact form in which this compo- 
sition is offered to the public shall induce every householder to 
apply it to their boots and shoes occasionally during the fall and 
winter months, they will have abundant reason te thank the pa- 
tentee for serving them. 

L. HALLOCK, 
J. §. SCHULTS, 
F. C. TREADWELL, 

A Silver Medal awarded. 

I certify the ubove is a true copy rom the report. 

JOHN CHAMBERS, 
Secretary Premium Committee. 


& GIBR, 
oe ee 
vy $30 % 


= SEWING MACHINE @ 


Simple, Noiseless, and Warranted 
Ta all the requirements ofa 7 4 
Perfect Family Machine. 
Manufactured and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 
JAMES WILLCOY, 


No. 508 BROADWAY, opposite.8t. Nicholas Hotel, 
New-Yorx. 








\ committee. 








Sanford’s Heaters, 
PORTABLE OR SET IN BRICK, 
Are pronounced by the most competent judges to he the best, giv- 
ing the largest amount of heat, with a small quantity of fuel— 
owing to their being so constructed as to burn the gases and 
smoke, and with the largest radiating surface so arranged as 
to warm the uir rapid'y to a soft summer heat. 
Eight sizes adapted to warming only one or two rooms, or a 
whole house, churches, academies, public halls, &e. 
THEY ALWAYS PLEASE. 
Send for testimonials (‘ree) to 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., Manufacturers, 
239 Water-street, New-York. 


HERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c., of 

reliable quality and various dercriptiors. among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultaral purposes, 
which register the coldest and warmest degree of tempera- 
ture during the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For 
syle by D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl st. 


IGHTS FOR SCHOOLEY’S PRESER- 
VATORY in New-York and Pennsylvanians for sale by 
J. L. ALBERGER, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


OLD AND SILVER MEDALS WERE 
awarded to F. A. ROCKWELL at the late Fair of 
the American Institute for the best NATIVE GRAPE and 
BLACKBERRY WINES. Prices et ~ arse $8.00 per 


Dozen. CKWELL. 
Ridgefield, Conn , Jan., 1860. 


Glass H ney Boxes. 


By the Dozen or Hundred, seut by R. R. Circulars contain- 
ing particulars sent free on application. 
ALSO a Practical work on Bee Culture that all can under- 
stand, sent free for one Dollar. Address 
M. QUINBY, St Johnsville, Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 


USSIA.OR BASS MATS. SELECTED 
express!y forbnddinug and tving, SUNNY BAGS,TWINES, 
HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Nursery bg peers for sale in 

lots to suit by D.W. MANWARING, Importer, 
248 Front Street, New York. 




















A COMPLETE GRIST MILL 
FOR 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 
TOM THUMB GRIST MILL 


This mill has been well tested, and its qualities are ful 
tablished. It is now offered to the public as the nes 
proved, cheapest, und best cast iron mill in use Its construc- 
tion is entirely simple, requiring no skill in mechanism, or in 
the art of grinding to operate it. 

It is furnished with an ingenious device for regulating the 
feed, which is vers within the throat of the mill. Thisinven- 
tion supplies the place of the cumbersome and vexatious raftle- 
staf’ and shoe, performing conveniently all the offices of both. 

The axis of the mill is horizontal, and it js arranged to berun 
with a belt from a horse power, or any ordinary mvotor. 

It may be run with a two-horse power, upto.a speed of two 
hundred and fifty revolutions per minute, or it may be operated 
with proportionally increased results, for every increment of 
power and speed: up to four or more horse power, and four or 
six hundred revolutions per minute. 

he mill is warranted to perform as stated. 

The following letter is from a responsible gentleman, who is 
using one of the mills: ‘ 

“ MENDOTA, Il'inois, Feb 4 
Messrs. HEDGES, FREE & Co..’ Fer en Ma OD 

Gents: The little Tom Thumb Grist Mill you sent me, is the 
best thing of the kind in use. Wa have ground corn, oats, bar- 
ley, Hungarian grass-seed and buckwheat. It works equally 
well with each. We ground six bushels per hour, and are ¢on- 
fident that we can put eight bushels of dry corn through, and 
then make as good meal as can he made with burrs. 

WARREN CLARK, 
Sec. of the Eagle Co. 
Weight, packed for shipment by rail or express.......... 140. Ibs. 
Price placed free on cars or steamboat ... ........+..s0e¢ 0s $20 
erie ee & eee 
_.,._ No. 6 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Re 2 Descriptive Circular will be furnished gratis on ap- 
ication. 


EXCELSIOR BURR STONE 
Farm and Plantation Mill. 


AGENCY NO. 45 GOLD-ST., N. ¥. 

The experience of the past year has tested the valne of the 
above invention, and proved that it is the Mill of the age, and 
best entitled to public zonfidence ; that i) is bound to supersede 
those now in use, on account of its intrinsic worth. 

For hulling Buckwheat it is superior ro all other inventions; 
and for grinding middlings, no other mill can compare with 1t. 

One half the power required tovrun the ordinary Burr Stone 
Mill, will drive this, and at the same time do as much and as 
good work ! 

Deseriptive circulars sent by 

J. A. BENNET, Sole Agent. 


ORSE POWER.—TAPLIN’SIMPROV- 
- ED CIRCULAR, one to six Horses. I »m now making 
with wood or iron rim, as preferred; are.the lightest rnnuing, 
simplest, least liable to get out of repair, and most. sati«fucto’ 
Circular Horse Power in use. Also, ALLEN'S_ENDLESS 
Cc N. one or two horse power.strongly and wéll made, and 
works with the greates!_ ease tothe team. Also, Bogardus’ 
Hall's, Pitt's, Wheeler’s, Emerv’s. and other powers. 
Threshers, and Threshers and Cleaners of the most approved 
pattern. R. L_ ALLEN, 191 Waver-st, 


Ingersoll’s Patent Hay Press. 


Now is the time to buy these truly valuable machines. More 
than 590 of them have heen sold iu the last two rears, Price $50 
and $75, delivered in New-York. Warranted to give satisfuc- 
tion Forcirculars, containing follinformation, Address 

RMEKS’ MANUFACTURING CO., 
Green Point P. O., (Brooklyu,) N. ¥, 


AY AND STRAW CUTTERS. STALK 
-& CUTTERS AND CRUSHERS —The Improved Cylinder, 
price $ 6—also Daniels, Cummings, the Universal. the Yankee 
self-sharpener. the Hide Ruller, and every otlier approved Hay, 
Straw nnd Stalk Cutter. ° 4 
WILLARD’'S PATENT ROOT CUTTER.—This is a suh- 
stitute for the English Pulping Machine. Also other approved 
Root Cutters. 
SAUSAGE CUTTERS AND FILLERS for. family and 
CORN. SHELLERS.—F fh 
rOR? SLLERS.—Every variety of hand and power 
Corn Sheller, inclading the néw and greatly Improved Eagia 
Sheller, for both hand and heres perwer 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water--st., New-York, 


LBANY TILE WORKS. Corner Clin- 


& ton-avenue and Knox-st., Albany. N Y.—The subscribers, 
being the most extensive mannfacturers of 
in the United States, here on hana 2 1 
in the Unite ates, have on hand, in iarge or small qnant.ties, 
for Land Draining. Round, Sole and Horse Shoe Tile ties, 
ranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burged, and 
over one foot in length. 

Orders solici'ed. 
Priee list sent on application 
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C. & W. McCAMMON, 
Alt 


anv, N. ¥. 
ICE TOOLS, 


Tee Plows, Saws, Tongs, Grooving Bars, Clitse)s, und Hooks, 
of the most approved patterns, constantly on hand and for sale 
at the New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Sead S‘ore, 191 
Water-st., N.Y. R. L. ALLEN. 


EW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 1859, awarded Premi t S - 
HOOF, 171 West-st.. New-York. OC hae tethhe pion, 
GRAIN, FANCY FLOUR end SALT SACKS, 
Bags of every kind. made and heautifu'ly printed. 
Paper bags, 1 to 14 Ib. from $1.20 to $3.50 per 1000, 
Gunny Bags, Hay Rope, Manilla and Jute Rope and Bed 
Cong at ee bart lige =: ‘ . 
new style of Bugs. shape of seamless, $16 . Wi 
2 bushels, or 100 ihe Piotr Buyers peated Ane Hy a: mie 


ARM FOR SALE, situated in Morris 

County. New Jersey, about fo.r miles from 1 
Station, on the. Morris and Essex Railroad nent th voarane 
est locations in the county,) containing ahout 120acres: a 
ly portion under a high state of cultivation. The bail-i 
sist of a large frame house, barn. and a!) ne gs. 
For further particulars enquire of JOHN W Donat. 

191 Water-street, New-¥' 5 


riamental Trees—Henev Lr 

Bangor, Maine, continues to sapply 
and Deciduous Trees at his uso A 
experience of 30 vears in the business. Catalogu 
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Ramsay’s 
UonKxoLa 





As this is the séason of the year for all good farmers to repair 
their tools and to make new ones,I would respectfully call 
their attention to 

RAMSAY'S PATENT FLEXION HARROW. 
I do this because many farmers prefer to make their own Har- 
rows. Full purticulars concerning its mérits, price of right to 
make, &c., will be furnished on &pplication to 
HENRY M. PLATT, So!é Manufacturer, 
No. 4 Liberty-place, New-York. 

(? This Harpe has received first premiums jn thé State 
Fairs of Ohis ponsy/vapie and Connecticut. Also a Silver 
Meda! from the United Statés Agricultural Socié:y, aud as a 
working tool hag no equal. 
ey eit from a letter from R. G. Wands, foreman of the New- 

‘or 


State Agricultural College Fare i : 
“I must say it surpasses 4} other Harrows I everused or saw 


used, it is light aud sujtgblé to rough as wel! as smooth ground, 
and Jeaves thie grotnd ih better order, with less worx, than 
atiy Harrow we have. 





AY, LARD, and all other PRESSES.— 
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Very superior. R, L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 
OMETHING NEW.—B. T. BABBITT’S 
REST 
MEDICINAL SALERATUS. 
68 Is manufactured from common salt, and is pre- 68 
pared entirely different from other Suleratus 
All the deleteiious matter extracted jn such a 
AND |manner as tu produce Bread, Biscuit, and aljaND 
kinds sf Cake, without containing & pirticle of 
Saleratus when the Bread or Cake is biked; 
TQ) ierens producing wholesome résults. Every 70 
particle of Saleratus is turned to gas and passes 
through the Bread or Biscuit while baking ; con- 
sequently nothing remains but Common Salt, Wa- 
ter and Flour. ot Will readily perteive by the 
‘taste of this Salerdtué, that it is entirely different 
ea ghee te cre § 4 i 
i§ pac in one pound papers, each wrappe: 
AND |prandod, “ B. T. Babbitt’s Best Medicinal alpra- 
tus #’ also, picture, twisted loaf of bread, with a 
7 ‘glass of effervescing Water on thie top hen you 70 
purchase one paper you should preserve the wrap- 
per. en be particulars te gét the heéxt exactly like 
firét—brand as above. ; : 
all directions for making Bread with this Sal- 
68 erntus and Sour Milk or Cream ‘Lariar, wil) 68 
cemoany a packard; “+ Lage 3 es 14 
miking all kitids of Pastry; also, for making Soda 
AND | Water atid Seidlitz Powgers seo" AND 
70 MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP “0 
ABBITT’S 
68 Warranted double the strength gi orilinaity Pot: 68 
in cafis—1 Ib.. 2 1bs., 3 ibs.,6 Ibs 


ash ; put up 

land 12 Ibs.—with fal! directions for making Hard 
AND jand Soft Soap. Consumers will find this the AND 
rf | cet Potash in market. 70 


Manufaetured and for sale by 
3B. T BABBITT, 
Nos. 68 and 70 Washington-st , New-York, 
and No. 38 India-st,, Boston. 
IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES. 
_ MAKE YOUR OWN SoaP. 
“SA PONIFIER,” | 
THE READY FAMILY SOAP MAKER. 
Cost of one pound Sapotiifier (in iron bok) .................. 25c 
43g pounds of refuse kitchen frease, boiled about four 
hotrs, with the Siponifier, which would ordinarily be 
thrown away, or sold at one cent per potind, Bay,.......... 20c. 


Te. 


Forty-five cents, therefore, is the whole cost of fifteen gal- 
jJons of very superior soft soap, perfect jelly. 
TRY IT!!! 
It will clean type to pérfection, and where a strong lye is 
d for any purpose, it Will be found valuable. 
To be hid of all respectable druggists and storekeepers. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
owe. Genuine, and Patented Article only made by 
£ PENN’A SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
t by addressing 
S & CO., Agents, 
ht-bt., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Trade bupy,lied and Circulars } 
LEWIS, JA 
231 South 


SAPONTFIER, 
CONCENTRATED POTASH. 


; for ea ing Soap,warrantéd to make Soap 
and but little trouble...One pound will 
of rong Soft Sige “Mannufactu and 
d..4 Ib. Gans, (in lumps,) at the CHAL- 


Wi -York, 
fr es. Proprievors, 181 Pearl-st. N.Y. 
- 


> PURE POTASH 
in 6 Yb. Cdlis, in Lumps, for Bile as adore. 
















Ko EEP YOUR FEET DRY— 
-&BROWER’S PATENT WATER-PROOF COMPOSI- 
TION FOR LEATHER, makes it last half as long again, and 
renders it impervious to snow-water. Agents wanted 

A. BROWER & CO., 4 Reade-street, New-York. 





\UANO!!—The superiority of Phosphat- 
ic over Ammoniacal fertilizers in restoring fertility to 
worn out lands, is now well understood. The subscribers call 
the attention of Farmers to the SWAN ISLAND GUANO 
which for richness in PHOSPHATES und ORGANIC matter and 
its SOLUBILITY i8 UNSURPASSED. 
For sale at $30) per ton of 2,000 Ibs., and liberal discount will 
be made by the cargo. 
Circulars, with directions for use, may be had on paptication 
at our office. EZRA CLARK, Jr. 
145 Maiden-lane, New- York. 
Agents for the ATLANTIC & PACIFIC GUANO CO. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
THIRTY PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO 
and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer 
ever imported or manufactured in this country. This Guano is 
imported by WM. H. WEBB, of New-York, from Jarvis’ & Ba- 
ker’s Islands, in the ‘‘South Pacific Ocean,” and is sold genu- 
ine and pure as imported. It has been satisfactorily tested by 
tmiany of our’prominent Farmers, and analyzed by the most em- 
inent and popular Agricultural Chemists, and found to contain 
(as will be seen by our circulars) a large per centage of Bone 
Phosphate of Lime and Phosphoric Acid, and other animal organ- 
ic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate 
abundant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. It can 
be freely used without danger of burning the seed or plant by 
coming in contact with it, as is the case with some other ferti- 
lizers; retaining a great degree of moisture, it causes the plant 
to grow ina healthy condition, and as experience has proved, 
Sree of insects. For orders in any quantity, (which will be 
promptly attended to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars 
of analyses and tests of farmers, apply to 

JOHN B. SARDY, Agent, 
No. 58 South-st., corner of Wall-st., New-York. 


Dried Blood and Wool Manure. 


A new and valuable Fertilizer. containing a large proportion 
of nitrogenous matter. Price $30 per ton, in barrels containing 
200 lbs, No charge for package. Also, Peruvian and American 
Guano, Bone Dust, Phosphates, Plaster, &c. 

R. L. ALLEN, 
New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed-store, 
191 Water-st., New-York. 


BONE MANURE. 
SAWINGS, TURNINGS AND CRUSHED BONES, 
for sale by the manufacturers, in large or small quantities. 
A LISTER & BROTHER, 
Tarrytown, Westchester Co.,N. Y. 


ONE DUST—Fine ground Bone Saw- 

ings and turnings and coarse bone for graperies—war- 
ranted a pure article. Also Guano, Phosphate, and Blood and 
Wool, for sale at low rates. R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


Al wr 7 r 

EVEN FIRST RATE BOOKS for every 
Library, and for all Agents and Booksellers : 
1st—Copeland’s Country Life, price $2.5). 
24—Alcott’s Forty Years Among Pills and Powders—$1. 
8d—Dr. Dadd’s New Cattle Doctor—$1. 
4th—Alcott’s Physiology of Marriage—$1. 

Sth— ** Courtship and Marriage—$1. 

6th— ** Laws of Health—$!. 
7th—Dunallon, or, Know What You Judge—$1. 
Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
2, Washington-street, Boston, Mass. 


ARMERS AND GARDENERS Sending 


their P. O. address to us will receive by mail gratis, our il- 
lustrated Almanac for 1860, and information concerning Agri- 
cultural Implements and Fertilizers. Send usthe name and 
P. O address of good farmers in your town. 

GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 60 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. 


x 7 7 
VALUABLE GIFT for any Boy or Girl: 
+ &% The Boys and Girls own Magazine, cgntaining nearly 400 
pages of the choicest reading, and iliustrated with over 100 fine 
wood-cut illustrations, bound in muslin, with gilt stamp on 
back and side, price 90c., sent anywhere free of postage on re- 
ceipt of that amount. WM. L. JONES, Publisher, 
152 Sixth-av., New-York. 
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‘HE GEM OF THE YEAR!—One of 
the most charming Monthly Magazines now offered to the 
homes and firesides of America is 
BEADLE’S HOME MONTHLY, 
Edited by Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, and devoted to the lit- 
erature of the fireside, the home circle, the parlor and the li- 
brary. It is complete in all the specralities of Essays on life 
and character, and on literature and art; stories and short ro- 
mance$ of a peculiarly charming character; poems of real bril- 
liancy and beauty ; papers to married ladies; home hin's and 
helps; p!easant things for the young ; editorial gossip on fash- 
jon, on the times, on books, &., &c., &. The regular contribu- 
= re ALICE CAREY, Mrs. H. L. Bostwick, Mrs. CAROLINE 
ik BERT, Mrs. FRANCES FULLER BARRITT, Mrs. STARR 
Kine, Dr. Joun K. FRANcIs, Dr. E. L. St. Jonn, Rev. J. K. 
MOoREHEAD, &e., &e. Price of this delightful and beautifully 
illustrated magazine is but $1.50 per year, or four copies for five 
dollars, ten copies ten do)lars! 
EVERY MOTHER, EVERY DAUGHTER, SHOULD HAVE IT! 
Every wife, every sister, should have it! 
OLD AND YOUNG SHOULD HAVE IT! 
Send for specimen copy, enclosing siz cents in stamps, to 
BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 
137 William-st., New-York. 
Don't delay sending for it! 


IT IS SO---WRITE AND SEE. 


$1000 to $1560 per year! 


If you want a FINELY PAYING WINTER BUSINESS, 
worth triple the ordinary pay of Mechanics, Clerks, Teachers, 
&c., one too that any one can do in his own vicinity, and that is 
entirely free from risk, then send fora CIRCULAR of the 
AUBURN PUBLISHING CO., and learn the very liberal 
terms t O'fer Lo CANVASSERS every Where for their NEW 
AGENT'S BOOKS, and address E. G. STORKE, 
Agent, Auburn, N. Y. 











THEHORTICULTURIST 


For 1860, 


This valuable and standard Magazine, established by the 1a- 
mented A. J. Downing in 1846, begins a new volume with the 
January number, Its extended and valuable correspondence, 
presenting the experience of the most intelligent cultivators in 
America, has made it eagerly sought after by those interested 
in the progress of 


GARDENING AND RURAL TASTE. 


To all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, or- 
chards, or country seats—to scientific and practical cultivators 
of the soil—to nurserymen and commercial gardeners, this 
Journal, giving the latest discoveries and improvements, ex- 
periments and acquisitions in Horticulture, and those branches 
of knowledge connected with it, will be found invaluable. 

The EpIToRIAL DEPARTMENT is at present in charge of Mr. 
PETER B. MEAD, a gentleman well known as a practical 
Horticulturist, and who will receive assistance and co-opera- 
tion from the best Horticultural talent in all parts of the countty. 

The Magazine is published monthly, each number containing 

8 pages—a FRONTISPIECE and other engravings. The 
Epiror’s TABLE and ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS furnish 
copious hints tothe novice in practical culture, andthe EDIToR’s 
DRAWER presents, among other things, a summary from the 
leading Horticultural Journals of Europe. The 


NUMEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plans for Cottages, Greenhouses, &c., the Figures of New 
Fruits and Plants—added to the valuable features above named, 
combine to render this one of the CHEAPEST and most valtable 
works on either side of the Atlantic. 
New subscribers will be furnished with the volumes fur 
1855, ’56, °57, 53, and ‘59 bound in neat cloth for $19. 
TERMS—TWO DOLLARS per year—Four copies for Six Dot- 
LaRs. All payments to be made in advance. Specimen ium- 
bers furiiished 6n application. 
All business letters and communications to be addressed 


tu the Proprietors, 
Cc. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO.,, 

P No. 25 Park-row, New-York, 
who keep constantly on hand the most complete assortment of 
BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE that can be found in the world. 
Books sent by mail. Catalogues gratis. Agents wanted. 


1860.AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL.1860 


The great success which has attended the publication of the 
First Volume of the AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, has 
induced the Proprietor to undertake several improvements for 
the Volume commencing January, 1860, atid he now offers it to 
the publie with the assurance that its present bigh character 
will be fully sustained, gnd ho effort will be spared to render 
the paper an indispensable necessity to all interested in the 
Breeding and Management of our Domestic Animals. 

The VETERINARY DEPARTMENT will be under the ed- 
itorial direction of Doct. GEO. H. DADD, the distinguished 
Veterinary Surgeon, and late Editor and Proprietor of the 
American Veterinary Journal. 

Each Number of the paper contains 32 large octavo pages, 
and is handsomely illustrated. It is published monthly at 25 
Park-row, New-York. Terms, $1 00 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance, with a liberal discount to,clubs. 

€¥ Specimen copies gratis. Money may be sent at publish- 


er’s risk, in registered letters. 
D. C. LINSLEY, Proprietor. 

C. M. SAXTON, BARKER. & CO.., Agents, 
No. 25 Park-row, New-York. 











GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
Wew Pictorial Edition. 


1LSOO PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary. 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. GOODRICH, 
With other new features. Together with all the inatter of pre 
vious editions. In one volume of 1750 pages. Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 
WEBSTER’S PICTORIAL DICTIONARY IN BOSTON. 

“So exhaustive and satisfactory we have uniformly found it 
to he, that enlargement and improvement seemed hardly desi- 
rable.”— Boston Journal. 

“ As a whole, the work has no parallel, nor is it at all prdba- 
ble that it will soon have one.’’— Traveller. 

* Leaves so little, either for the strict gcholar,the man of 
general culture, or the limited employer of common words, to 
desire, that it may with truth be Said, that nothing in the lexi- 
cographical line is left to be desired. The critics of Webster 
are, as a general thing, mousers, and mole hunters.” —Ledger. 

“Some of the foremost scholars of the age, both in Evrope 
and this country. have been occupied for years in the task of 
revision and addition.”— Boston Transcript. 

“Tt is a fixed fact, a living entity, and will maintain its plare 
as the mos: complete and accurate Dictionary of the language 
extant.”—Boston Atlas and Bee. 

“4 monument of learning in this single line of literary effort, 
such as no previous age has seen.”— Boston Recorder : 

“ Making the entire work one whieh can not he pirbasted, 
and which, in our estimation will remain unequaled."—N. £. 
Farmer. E a ade 

‘These important linpravtnbats mi t mah olde in pa. 
vance of any competitor in the field.”— Bo: ongr tonATist. 

‘To every writer and speaker of E ith is iochenbabte 
—Ballou’s Pictorial. ; % 

“This new edition is a perfect mine of knowledge, and a 
most complete book of reference.’’—Commercial Butters. 

made.”"— 
Boston Post. 


“Appears to be as complete as it is possible to bi 
(¥e™ Specimen pamphlets of the new features sent by mail on 
application. 
GET THE BEST. GET TRE HANDSOMEST. 
GET THE CHEAPEST. ots 


Published by & ch MEERT AN, 


Vy ANTED.—Experienced Book Agents 
are wanted in each County in the United States and 
Canada to introduce The New Illustrated Ene edia of all 
Nations, one thousand engravings, Many of them colored Taps, 
charts, &c. For an appornise ny + ' rther iformation, 
apply immediately to, LL, Norwich, Conn, 
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THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


Tue TrisuneE—now morethan eighteen years old, and 
having over a quarter of a million subscribers, or constant 
purchasers, diffused through every State and Territory of 
our Union—will continue 1n essence what it has been— 
the earnest champion.of Liberty, Progress, and of what- 
ever wiil conduce to our national growth in Virtue, In- 
dustry, Knowledge and Prosperity. It will continue to 
urge the emancipation not only of the Black laborer from 
chattelism and legal impotence, but of the White like- 
wise from Land Monopoly, Intemperance, Ignorance, and 
that dependence on remote Markets which paralyzes ex- 
ertion by denying to Toil any adequate and morally cer- 
tain reward. Believing that the chief evil of our time is 
the inordinate multiplication and disproportion of Non- 
Producers, it will continue to war against whatever tends 
to degrade Manual Labor or deprive it of its just and full 
recompense. It will inflexibly commend the policy of 
winning hither from Europe the Useful Arts, and, where- 
ever they may be needed, the Artisans as well, for whose 
products our country is now running recklessly into debt, 
while our laborers roam in fruitless quest of employment, 
leaving their children in want of bread, though the farm- 
er is too often compelled to sell hiscrops ut most inade- 
quate prices. In short, while battling against Fillibuster- 
ism and every other manifestation of that evil spirit 
which seeks through the spoliation of other countries that 
aggrandizement which is to be truly attained only through 
the due development and cultivation of our internal re- 
sources, it will urgently advocate a more effectively dis- 
criminating Tariff, the Freedom of the Public Lands, the 
construction of a Railroad from the navigable waters of 
the Mississippi to those of the Pacific, and every other 
measure which seems to us calculated to enhance the 
dignity or the recompense of Labor and promote the well- 
being of Mankind. 

Having made arrangements for fuller and more graphic 
reports of the doings of Congress, and of whatever else 
transpiring at the Federal Metropolis shall seem worthy 
of public regard, and having extended both our Foreign 
and Domestic Correspondence and strengthened our Edi- 
torial staff, we believe THE TRIBUNE may safely challenge 
a comparison with any rival, whether as an exponent of 
principles or asa reliable mirror of the passing world, Es- 
sentially, THE TRIBUNE will be what it has been, while we 
shall constantly study to improve its every feature, and 
“make each day a critic on the Jast.’ The general ver- 
dict of the Press and the Public has affirmed the success 
of our past labors, and those of the future shall be char- 
acterized by equal earnestness and assiduity. We ask 
those who believe the general influence of our journal to 
be satutary to aid us in extending that influence through 
an increase of our subscriptions. 


THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large imperial sheet, and published every 
morning and evening (Sundays excepted). It contains 
Editorials on the topics of the times, employing a large 
corps of the best newspaper writers of the day ; Domes- 
tic and Foreign Correspondence; Proceedings of Con- 
gress; Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, Horse, 
aud Produce Markets; Reviews of Books; Literary In- 
telligence ; Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, &c., &c. 
We strive to make THE TRIBUNE a newspaper to meet 
the wants of the public—its Telegraphic news alone cost- 
ing over $15,000 per annum. 


TERMS: 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE is mailed to subscribers at 
$6 per annum, in advance ; $3 for six months. 


THE NEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is published every TuBspay and Fripay, and contains 
all the Editorials of the Daily, with the Cattle, Horse, 
and General Markets, reliably reported expressly for THE 
TRIBUNE; Foreign and Domestic Correspondence ; 
and during the sessions of Congress it contains a summa- 
ry of Congressional doings, with the more important 
speeches. We shall, as heretofore, make THE SEMI- 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE a Literary, as well as a political 
newspaper, and we are determined that it shall remain in 
the front rank of family papers. 

One copy, one year,......$3)|Five copies, one year.$11 25 
Two copies, one year..... 5|Ten ‘ to one address.20 00 

Ten copies, or over, to address of each subscriber, $2 20 
each. 

Any person sending us a club of twenty, or over, will 
be entitled to anextra copy. For aclub of fifty, we will 
send the Daily Tribune one year. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is sent to Clergy- 
men at $2 per annum. 5 


THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


a large eight-page paper for the country, is published 
every Saturday, and contains EJjtorials on the important 
topics of the times, the news of the week, interesting 
correspondence from ali parts of the world, the New-York 
Cattle, Horse, and Produce Markets, interesting and re- 
liable Political, Mechanical and Agricultiral articles, &c. 

We shall during this year, as hitherto, constantly labor 
to improve the quality of the instructive entertainment 
afforded by THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, which, we in- 
tend, shall continue to be the best Family Weekly News- 
paper published in the World. We consider the Cattle 
Market Réports alone richly worth to cattle raisérs‘a 
year’s subscription price. 





TERMS: 
One copy, one yeat........++- $2 | Five copies, oné year.......$8 
Three copies, one year........ 5| Ten copies, one year........12 
Twenty COpi@Ss 0 ONE AAAESS. ........ aceesccercrccescccssecen 
and any larger number, $1 each. ' 
‘twenty copies, to address of each subscriber.......++.sseceveee 24 


and any larger number at $1 20 each. 

Any person sending us a club of Twenty, or more, will be en- 
titled to an’ extra copy. Foraclub of forty we will send the 
Semi-Weekly Lribane ; aud for a club of one hundred the Daily 
Tribune will be sent gratis. We continue to send THE WEEK- 
LY I'RIBUNE to Clergymen for $t. 

Subscriptions may commence at anytime. Tefims alwiys 
cash in advance. AlJl letters to bé ad@ressed to 
HORACE GREELEY & CO., Tribune Buildings, 

Nassau-st., New-York. 











©. THE NEW-YORK . TIMES. 


An Independent Political, Literary, and Miscel- 
laneous Newspaper. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY, 


The NEW-YorkK TIMEs is the youngest of the daily newspa- 
pers of the City of New-York. The first number was issued on 
the 18th of September, 1851,—so that it has only just completed 
the eighth year of its publication, But it has already become 
one of the most widely known and most firmly established daily 
journals of the United States. Its circulation is quite as large 
as that of any other daily of its class in the City of New-York 
—and in reputation for enterprise, energy, and reliability, it 
may fairly challenge comparison with any other newspaper in 
the country: 

The TIMES is wholly andentirely INDEPENDENT in its 
discussions of all topics of public interest. It does not deny or 
doubt the importance or necessity of Political Parties to the 
proper management of public affairs—for all experience shows, 
that in every Constitutional Government party divisions and 
party contentions are essential to the preservation of public li- 
berty, and to the vigorous and responsible conduct of the Ad- 
ministration. But while it does not quarrel with party organi- 
zations, it declines‘to be their instrument. Party organs are 
sufficiently numerous and sufficiently influential already. 
Every party and every faction has its representatives and re- 
tained advocates in the newspaper Press. The great majority 
of the journals of the United States are directly connected with 
the party organizations of the country—represeénting their prin- 
cipies, seeking the promotion of their ends, echoing their wish- 
es, publishing news and speeches’, with ts only in their 
interest—and being ducted and ged merely as agents 
fer the accomplishment of party’purposes. They have, there- 
fore, no higher authority, and no stronger claim to confidence 
and respect than the parties they represent. Asa general thing 
they are read mainly by that portion of the public who concur 
with them in opinion; and, as their statements are always 
more or less colored by their sentiments and wishes, they com- 
mand very little attention, and still less influence, beyond the 
immediate circle of their own partisans. 

The TIMES asserts for JouRNALISM a higher function than 
this. Instead of consenting to be simply the retained advocate 
of any political party, it claims the right to judge, fairly and 
dispassionately, al? parties—approving and aiding whatever in 
any of them may tend to the promotion of the public good, and 

Jemning and d ing everything in all of them which 
involves detriment or disaster to the country at large, 

Its first great aim is to become a RELIABLE NEWSPA- 
PER—reporting promptly and fairly everything of public inter- 
est concerning all parties and all public men—neither distort- 
ing nor exaggerating facts for the benefit or the injury of any, but 
rendering equal and exact justice to all alike. It does not pro- 
fess neutrality upon any political issue—still less indifference 
to any great political movement :—but while it will discuss 
everything connected with publie affairs, with perfect freedom 
and with whatever ability it can command, it will do this, not 
inthe interest, for the benefit, or under the control of any 
public man, or of any Political Party—but solely in the interest 
of Truth and Justice, and for the promotion of the welfare of 
the whole country. While upon all topics its tone will be firm, 
vigorous, and entirely independent, it will deal in argument 
rather than invective, in the language of persuasion rather than 
menace, and will strive to allay, by all fair and just appeals, 
rather than to increase by inflammatory counsels,,the sectional 
agitation which disturbs the peace and threatens the welfure 
of the Federal Union. It will insist always upon a faithful ad- 
herence to the Constitution, respect for the Judicial authorities 
of the nation, and a strict compliance with the duties and obli- 
gations which devolve upon the citizens of a common country. 
Upon the subject of SLAVERY, while it will never seek occasion 
for thrusting it upon publicattention, it will not shrink from 
its discussion whenever it shall be brought prominently before 
the country, and made the theme of public controversy; but it 
will treat it as a local institution, the creature of local Jaw,and 
subject to the exclusive supervision and control of the com- 
munities in which it exists. The TIMEs will resist every at- 
tempt, and will denounce every proposition, to wage war upon 
it from without, or to excite the fears, wound the pride, and 
arouse the resentments of those States which may be disposed 
or obliged to permit its continued existence. But it will also 
oppose every endeavor to extend it into regions now free from 
its influence, to reopen the Slave-trade with Africa, to impose 
the laws and the principles on which it rests upon other States, 
and to exact for it an undue share of influence and of power in 
the Councils of the Coufederacy. It will press ‘u on all sec- 

ns—upon the South and upon the North—thé' fall discharge 
of all their duties under the Constitution, and will rebuke and 
resist every attempt on the part of ultraists, in either section, to 
promote their own views and objects at the expense of justice 
and the public good. : 4 ‘ 

The TIMES will discuss all topics of general interest, in every 
department of public action, and always in the interest of Order, 
the Public Peace, and the genetal prosperity of the community. 
Its influence will be’ uniformly conservative, without neglect- 
ing*uny just and safe means Of social or political Progress. It 
nif séék' to promote the pers welfare by urging the claims of 
Education, Mératity aud Religion upon thé masses of the people, 
and in all its discussions it will endeavor constanfly to be giitl- 
ed and controlled by the'spirit of Modefation, Patriotism and 
Common Sense. It seeks the confidence and respect of reflect- 
ing men of all parties, but makes no appeal to those with whom 
party siccess 1s the first motive of action, and the peace and 
welfare ‘of the country the last. y : 

In its CORRESPONDENCE, both Foreign and Domestic, the 
Times will not be inferior to any other American Journal. Its 
Reports of Congressional and lanes proceedings, of Fi- 
nancial, Commercial and General Intelligence, of important Le- 
gal and Criminal Trials, and of whatéver may have special in- 
terest for the great body of the community, will be full, prompt 
and reliable. . } 

The price of the NEw-YorkK TIMEs, (Daily ) by mail, Srx 
DOLLARS a year. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 


is issied on the morning of every Tuesday and Friday, and con- 
tains, in addition to the balk of intelligence given in the dail 
paper, a Literary Department, embracing standard novels an 
tales, and miscellaneous séfections of the highest interest. The 
Agricultural Department is compiled from a variety of sénttes, 
marty of Heat aa to the’ American, ré, ni gt a 
Tanke LLARS "a yéar; two copies ‘td ond’ a » Fiv 
DOLLARS. 














THE WEEKLY TIMES: 
Appearing every Saturday Morning, embraces a comprehensive 
digest of the news of the preceding week, with attractive Lite 
rary features. It will also continue to furnish its valuable in- 
formation to the Farmer and Gardener, a department which hag 
become highly popular. Price TWO DOLLARS a year; three 
copies to one address, FIVE DoLLaRs; five copies to one ad- 
dress, EiGHT DOLLARS; ten copies to one address, TEN DOL- 
LARS. Any person sending us a Club of twenty or more, will be en- 
tttled to an extra copy. 

TERMS OF ALL OUR IssuEs—Cash invariably in advance. ; 

Specimen numbers forwarded upon application. _ 

_Asan ADVERTISING Medium, the TIMES has claims'to atten- 
tion, from the extent and character of its circulation, fully ecual 
to those of any other journal in the country. 

All letters to be addressed to the “* NEwW-YouK TiMEs,” New- 
York City. 





THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER: 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER: 


PROSPECTUS 
Or 
THE NEW-YORK LEDGER. 


As an indication of the popularity of the LEDGER, need 
only state the simple fact that its cirout Moin is] rte that 
of any other TEN literary papers in the country. It# gTeat 
success is owing to the fact that its proprietor secures the best 
writers in the’country, and spares no expensé in getting up the. 
BEST FAMILY PAPER—a paper of high moralitone. The’ 
exulted reputation of its confribytors, the practical gud java 
ably pure and healthy charactér of all its’ artisles, the cnre” 
whic ; is taken teas not even on Vriy word a at ‘de 
its columns, and the superiority ofits Tales ant e 7 
gained for the NEW-YORK LEDGER a position yk sy Hod 
7 pauper has ever before reached. We feel, and always have, 
felt, since the LEDGER attained its jmmense Circulation, that’ 
a heavy responsibility rests upon us, and have e sHehkvor to” 
discharge that responsibility conscientiously, feeling confident, 
that ultimately we should receive the thanks of thousands anil 
tens of thousands of families. 

As to the future, we are at a loss what to say. We. prefer to, 
PERFORM rather than to PROMISE. What we have hete enue 
done is known to our readers; they know what the’ LEDGE 
has been and is now, and must therefore jodge what it will be 
hereafter. We can only say that among the contributors to the 
LEDGER are 


EDWARD EVERETT, WM; C. BBY AN 
GEO. P, MORRIS, 
N. P. WILLIS, 





CHARLES DICKENS, 
UL MORPHY LI 


Hes CL RAOND. Sn See egpoumm 
JOHN G.SAXE, Mis. stGob 
SYLVANUS COBB, JRw mus. sour RTH, 


EMERSON BENNETT, ON i LAND 

WM. R. WALLACE, ALICE CA 

CARLOS D. STUART, EMMA A. BROWN, 

CoL. W. B. DUNLAP, SALLIE M. BRYAN, ‘ 
ofessors in Colleges, , 


and many eminent Lawyers, Clergyme 
and others, who write for the LEDGE anonymously; anid 
that our complete arrangements, are such that the current ‘e@x- 


penses of the LEDGER are now and will constantly. Be at the 
rate of over three hundred thousand.dollars' per ainum. > 

FACTS like these carry with them more weigh than any 
comments that could be made, and comments will t 


refore 

dispensed with. As we have already intimated, we shall leava. 
promising to \hose who prefer to expend their force in that way,.. 
and content ourselves with doing what we’ can to make the 
LEDGER the most interesting and instructive FA Y PA- 
PER in the world 

THE NEW-YORK LEDGER is ‘pub)ished evéry Saturda Yy 
and sold at all the news-offices in every city ‘and town thr 
out the country ; and is mailed to subscribers at two dolla per 
annum; two copies sent for three doilars” Any Postniister ob: 
taining eight sabscrtbers at $1.50 each, (which is opr low 
club rate), and sending us $12, will be entitled to one copy free, 
Terms invariably in advance. 

The postage on the LEDGER to ,any’part of the United’, 
States, paid quarterly or yearly, in adyance, at a office where 
it is received, is only twenty-six centsa year. Cuantida subseri- 
bers must each send us twenty-six cents in. addition to the sub- 
scription price of the LEDGER to pay the american postage. 

Subscribers must write their addresses, inehudidg "the 

name of the place, county, and State in which they reside, in a 
plain hand, so a8 to avoid mistakes. 

No subscriptions are ‘wanted from cities, large villages, 

or other places where news-offices are perma ently camblished, 

(yr All communications a re padi ee nn age paid, to 


« r 4 
Proprietor of, the, New-York Ledger, 
No. “de annceee pes ie ‘ 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


SERMON'S, 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 
WILL APPEAR IN 


The Independent 


EVERY WEEK. ° 
This announcement alone should be a sufficient indtcement 
to thousands to send their subscriptions, 

e conductors of this paper aim to make it the most influen- 
tial and useful religious newspaper published in this country, 
To this end they employ an array of. Editors, § ial Contribu- 
tors, Regular Correspon‘ents, Miscellaneous Essayiste, Com- 
mercial Reporters, and other writers, each of ww. 


contribute 
a valuable and indispensable part of every wee fy nombe 





In addition to this, arrangements are now in ss by 
which THE INDEPENDENT, for the coming year, will te mde 
still more interesting and attractive. oan 

A wider range of good reading will be introduced, and the pa- 
per will be printed throughout with new ‘ype. 

It is intended that any one of thé following depattihent¥ of 
the paper, viz: the sermons of 

HENRY WARD BEECHER; 
the Contributions of the 
Rev. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, 


the Poems of my 

JOHN G. WHITTIER;, a 
the Commercial Articles and Market Reports, Editorial Arti 
cles, or the Family Reading, sha!l be worth more the en- 
we eahecrptes rice for aoe your. a the ta Sa 

e are happy to announ our stbscription 

creasing more rapidly than ever before, as ' Ad 
ment to our readers we will sey, that for every s ri- 
bers sent us with $5, we will credit the party sending the sf »me 


with one year’s enbecr eae : s £ 

The friends of Tne I bk 7 in, alt gaetion ogee ‘ 
try, will favor the cause in w. we b Wades 
their jatwonoe to extend our circulation. 

Terms, $2 a year in advance. 


ANSE SOSH AGHARDE Pi ing 
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Gold coins should always be securely fastened in a 
card, or between two thick pieces of paper, by pasting or 
stitching. before putting them into a letter. Letters en- 
closing money should always be well fastened, clear to 
the corners, to prevent money from slipping out, and also 
to prevent their being opened. 

Always be sure that you have actually put the monéy 
in before sending, and that the outside direction is right, 
and aiso that your mame, Post Office, und State be given 
inside. Véry many letters come to us, with one or more 
of these items omitted. 
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‘Missing Numbers Supplied. 


Any copy of the Agriculturist, failing to reach a sub- 
scriber through carelessness of the mails, will be 
cheerfully replaced without charge, Copies receivedy 
and afterwards lost or spoiled, will be supplied at the re- 
gular rates. 
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Bound Vol umes—Binding—Covers. 








We have complete sets of chem ume (XVIII), bound in neat 
muslin covets, with gilt lottoredipaghee Ble bound sets of Yol. 
XVII and Vol. X VIII in one cover. = ve alse boand and 
unbound copies of volumes XVI , and the two 


bound together. 
PRICES AT THE ‘OFFICE. 








Ves. XVI, XVII. or XVIII. -$1,06 each. 

Vols. XVI. XVII. or XVIII, bound pn each 
oe RVI ‘and XVII, both hound in one cover. .$2.60. 
XVII and XVIII, both bound in one cover.. .$2.60. 


SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
(They can not go unpaid.) 


Vols. XVI, XVIT, or XVIII. unbound. - 
Vole. he XVII, or XVIII, bound 
: ov Se xy, we have no copies, and unfortunately, no stereo- 
ype plate: 

of Vols, XII, XIII and XIV, we have some sets bound and 
nnbonnd. at the same prices as named above for Vols. ¥VI, 
XVII. and XVIII. 

BINDING. —Sets of numbers brought to this office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricultur- 
ist) for 50 cents a volume. Two volumes will be bound together 
in one cover for #e-nts 

PREPARED COVERS —Stamped Muslin Covers, ne*tly made, 
pg title. &c., gilt upon the back, and ready forthe insertion 

the sheets by uny book-binder, can be furnished for Vols 
xn fo XVIII inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can 
not go by mail—they would be spoiled. 





(= The matter of each number will be prepared main- 
ly with reference to the month ofissue and the paper wilt 
be promptly and regularly mailed at least one day before 
the beginning of the month. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS for the season 
is given every month. 

FOUR to FIVE hundred or more, Illustrative ENe« 
GRAVINGS will appear in eaeh volume. 

Over SIX HUNDRED puatin, Practica, instructive 
articles will be given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
Stateor Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it ts, as its name indicates, truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 

The German edition is of the same size and price 
asthe English, and contains all of its reading matter, and 
its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One copy one year 
Six copies one year 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year....80 cents each. 

An extra copy to the person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents each. 

{Ce In addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 
cents, to England and France 24 cents, to Germany 24 
cents, and to Russia 72 cents per annum 
Delivery in New-York city and Brooklyn, 12 cents a year 

Postage anywhere inthe United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a year, 
if paid in advance at the office where received. 

Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist, Jaly 1st, or ut any 
other date if specially desired. 

The paver is considered paid for whenever itis sent, 
and will be PP amaee cnsontinees when the time for which 
itis ordered expires 

All busines##and other communications sheuld be ad 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 
No 189 Water st , New-York, 
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